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Newest Books 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language. 12mo, cloth, illustrated $ .45 
“A valuable gift to the little people. as they are led to discover, daily, some new facts in their 
language and to form their own rules for constructing it.’—Normal College Echo. 
“Practical Lessons,” with the same authors, ‘ English Grammar and Composition” (60 cents), 
form the latest series on the subject. 


Swinton’s School History of the United States. A revised and enlarged 
manual. Cloth, 380 pages’ - - - - - go cts. 


* The book, as Prof. Swinton gave it to the press twenty two years ago, was 89 modern as to make re- 
visal of fact or method almost wholly unnecessary, and yet the publishers have deemed it wise to have the 
latest experts touch up every map and cnart, every page and paragraph that could have its effect height- 
ened. As a result—a thing that rarely happens—a genuinely good thing has been improved at many 
points and lowered at none.””—Journal of Education. : 

Cloth: 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction—Manual for Fourth Year. 
50 cts. 


A new manual of methods. Treats Geometric, Decorative, and Pictorial Drawiog. Practical applica- 
tion of Drawing in making useful articles. Lessons in Color, illustrated by charts. Botanical Drawing; 
Historic Ornament; Design; Model and Object Drawing; Sketching from Nature. &c., &c. Blackboard 
sketching is illustrated by some of the best examples of process engraving ever produced. The manual is 
designed for use with White’s New Course, but is valuable also to any one interestd in the subject. 
Smart’s [anual of School Gymnastics. Consisting of Free Gymnastics, 
Dumb-bell Exercises, and Aisthetic Exhibition Figures. Numerous cuts and diagrams. 
Boards - - - - - 30 cts. 


Provides exercises of such a character and so arranged as to require no special training on the teach- 
er’s part and which can be performed without the aid of any apparatus except dumb-bells. An important 
aed ‘co — is twenty-six pages of music with words appropriate for accompaniments to the 


llilne’s Arithmetics : 
Elements of Arithmetic, 30 cts. : - Standard Arithmetio, 65 cts. 


“I find Milne’s Arithmetics brief, attractive, accurate, philosophical, and practical. In my Ps 
they are the best set of arithmetical text books that have come under my observation.’—A. W. EMER- 
SON, Prine Onondaga Valley Academy, N. Y. 


Webster’s New School Dictionaries : 


New Primary Dictionary, 48 cts. New Common School Dictionary, 72 cts. 
New High School Dictionary, 98 cts. 
Based on the new Webster’s International. These are the latest, fullest, and best. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Special terms for introduction. Corres. 
tondence with reference to your needs in school books cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


New York Portland, Ore. 


NUMBER Q 


A New Spencerian Copy Book 
UNIQUE FEATURE 


Book=-keeping taught by presenting ac- 
counts as copies. Complete series of business 
transactions carried through Day Book, Cash 
Book, Bill Book, and Ledger. 
Resources and Liabilities. | Personal 
count, &c., &c. Perfect script copies. 
needed instructions. 
Price, 96 cents per dozen. ; 

Send for specimen copies (8 cents each, post- 
paid) and for introduction terms. 


Spencerian Copy Books-— Revised: 
Tracing Course. Now. i to4 . Per dez., 4 


Ac- 
All 


Shorter Course. Neos. lto7 . 
Common School Course Nos. ites. 66 .96 


American Book Company, Publishers 


806 and 808 Broadway. New York 
Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, and Portland, Ore. 


For Classes in Civil Government. 


The Working Principles of Political Economy 


IN ANEW AND PRACTICAL FORM. A Book for Beginners. 
By S. M. Macvane. McLean Prof. of History in Harvard College. 


The aim of this book is to give, in small compass, a sufficient view of economic doctrine for the ordinary 
needs of intelligent citizens. The attempt is made to work out the leading principles of economics with 
a constant eye on actual affairs. The facts discussed are taken in their ordinary, observable form; the 
student is asked and belped to analyze them, with a view of perceiving their relations to each other, 
and the underlying principles by which they are controlled. Jn the great question of Protection and Free 
Trade, the author has simply tried to indicate the grounds of controversy. 


$92 Pages, I2mo, Cloth. Mailing Price to Teachers, $1.00. 


afi The publishers would highly appreciate correspondence regarding the intro- 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, & 47 East Tenth St, New York. 


H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Two Great Series of Text-Books United. 
THE SHELDON SERIES 1x» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


By this consolidation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 
Sheldons’ Modern School and Franklin Readers, | Patterson's Elements of Grammar. 

Sheldons’ and Franklin Arithmetics. Scudder’s United States Histories. 

Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Literature. 
Sheldons’ and Franklin Algebra. Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 
Sheldons’ Word Studies « Modern Spelling Book.| Hill's Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


For Schools 


USE 


No. 
P 


ENS. 


EIGHT GREAT DICTIONARIES FOR 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 
Revised and Enlarged. A Greek-English Lexi- 
con. Compiled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, 
D.D., and Ropert Scott, D.D. With Co-opera- 
tion of HENRY DrRISLER, Jay Professor of Greek 
in Columbia College, New York. pp. xiv., 1776. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented through- 
out. 4to, Sheep, $10 oo. 


Liddell and Scott’s Intermediate 
Greek Lexicon. 
An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded 
upon the Seventh Edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek-English Lexicon. pp. iv., 910. Small 4to, 
Cloth, $3.50; Linen, $3.75 ; Sheep, $4.00. 


Lewis’s Latin Dictionary. 
A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By CHARLTON 
T. Lewis, Ph.D. pp. 1192. Large 8vo, Cloth, 
$5.50; Sheep, $6.00. 


Abridged. 
A Lexicon Abridged 


the Rev. 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 


Greek-English Lexicon. The 7wentieth Edition, 
carefully Revised throughout. With an Appendix 
of Proper and Geographical Names, prepared by 
James M. WuiTon, Ph.D. pp. 832. 
Small 4to, Half Leather, $1.25. 


Harper’s Latin Dictionary. | 
Founded on the translation of “ Freund’s Latin- | 
German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDREWS, | 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part re- | 
written, by CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and 
CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. pp. xiv., 2020. Royal 
8vo, Sheep, $6.50; Full Russia, $10.00. 


Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon. 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; 
being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. 


IB The above books may be had of all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, on receipt of price. If ordered sent by mail, 10 per cent. should be added to the price to pay postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


SCHOOL AND PRIVATE LEARNERS. 


| Translated, Revised. and Enlarged by JosEPH 

Henry THAYER, D.D., Bussey Professor 

i | Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Di- 

| vinity School of Harvard College. pp. 746. 4to 
| Cloth, $500; Half Roan, $600; Sheep, $6.50. 


_Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dic- 
| tionary. 
| 

An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CHaRv- 
Ton T. Lewis, Ph.D. pp. 952. Small 4to. Half 
Leather, $2.00. 


Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 
An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. YONGE. 
With Many New Articles, and Appendix of Proper 
Names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To which 
is prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in 
Attic-Greek Prose by CHARLES SHoRT, LL.D. 
Edited by Henry Driscer, LL.D. pp. 894. 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 50. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


New York. 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc. 


= Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


205—211 Third Avenue, 


WHAT 


Www It is the production, from the ox brain and wheat germ, of 
= a distinguished pbysician whose merits as a chemist have 
been recognized with several gold medals. It is an essen 
tial food to all who overuse the brain. It possesses in 
the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy; 
restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired 
% their vigor; prevents mental and physical exhaustion. 

For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best 
physicians and brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared by the F. Crosby Co. 
only, 56 West 25th 8t., New York. 0. 
Druggists or by mail ($1). Be sure b 4 


the label bas this signature: [gj 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Ge by mall ct. 


Chemicals 


Apparatus, 
Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. Biast Lai 


New Alcohol Bunsen 


mp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of p »stage, 6 cts. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors to Science Dept Nat'lS F.Co, 
Established 1871 ) 
179 & 181 Lake St. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL. CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
Improved static Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamos. 
Solar and Elect'l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 

Catalogue and SPECIAL 
NET PRICES on application. 


{Mention this paper.) 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISES. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
nasium: takes 6in. floor room; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, cler 
ymen, editors and others pow using 
t. Illustrated Circular, 40 engrav. 
ings free. Scientific, Physicel. and 
Vocal Culture. 9 East 14th St., New York 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 Chester Park, ... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 

Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para 

lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 

free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


Japanese Pile Cure, 


A new and Complete Treatment, consisting of Sup 

sitories Ointment in Capsules and Two Boxes of 

intment, a positive Cure for External, Interval, 
Blind or Bleeding. Itching, Chronic, Recent, or He 
reditary Piles. This remedy was never known to 
fail. $1 per box, 6 for $5; sent by mail. Why suffer 
from the terrible disease when a written guarantee 
is positively givep with six boxes to refund the 
money if not cured. Send stamp for free sample. 
Guarantee issued by 


BRADBURY'S PHARMACY, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
637 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


Chalk Marks 
ror tue Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 
A series of nearly 300 drawings, op ‘ards, designed 
in the most simple mauner. 


May be used for object lessor uv o°rs, larguage 
and busy work, or as draw ug ds. 


Price, 20 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLisHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on applicat on. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 
N, E, PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Scientific Instruments 
OF STANDARD QUALITY: 


Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engineering, 
Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Lanterns and Supplies. 
Special care devoted to the equipment of College and High School 
laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Write for abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Eight awards granted us at the World’s Fair. 


Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary, 


THE ROULSTONE. 


| 


Strong, Durable. 


No. 1. A G to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, 
complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x13x20. $2.65 


No. 2 DJUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, mah finish. 
A Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x 16x 24 


No. 3. TM Red birch, finish, lid top, rubber buffers, lid support, and 
pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x18x24. . . $4.25 


No. 4. CADEMIC, Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 
A support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, fncindieg Ink Wells. 20x $4.35 


Warranted in every respect. Send in your orders. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


7 TEMPLE PLAGE, | Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


Rooms 43 & 44, 
59 Fifth Av., N. ¥. City, 
Wm. BEVERLEY Harison, 5%, ¥., J, and Conn. Bates Agency. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


IS THE BEST 
macuine Use FOR SCHOOLS, 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send 
chines on'trial to responsible parties 
CRITERION anv 


TERION MAGIC LANTERNS 


andjStereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light , Vi 4 


J. B. Colt & Co. 


G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton 
J. B. COMPANY, 
17 Market St., Philad 
? UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE nea. 
Battle Creek, Mich, 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & Ce, 
Kast 14th 


NEW YORK. 


e 
Your Family 
should be 
provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 

Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


Specialists 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences will 
find it for their Interest to register, 
at once, with the 


NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circu'ars sent free, 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Somerset Boston 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 

Catalogue on application. 


STUDY 
LA 


Correspondence 
SchoolofLaw. 
AT (incorporated.) 
HOME. “panics 
J. 
The Columbian 
| ADJUSTABLE READING STAND. 
ing and lectuie ro ms. Perfectly ad- 
justable, highly ornamental, light in 
weight price within reach of all. A 
necessity in every librarv. Endorsed 
by leading literary men. For circulars 
pa and price aidress COLLIEB & THOMP- 
Motrs. Office and Library:Specialties. 
PerfectPianoChair 
An adjustabe chair with spring back, 
giving support where it’s needed. Your 
daughter needs it at her piano, your sten- 
log free. BLACKMER BROS. & CO. 
Room 54 Gettysburg Bldg. CHICAGO. 
66 99 
It rests the back 
Flags. 
If there is a School 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 
G. W. Simmons & Co., 
OF 
' 
Fisher’s Essentials of Geography 
for 1892-93. 
Geographical News of the Year 


Send 10c. stamps for 
A most desirable appoir tment to read- 
SON, 377 Main St.. Worcester, Mass., 
ographer at her typewriter. Photo-Cata- 
House in the United 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
for 1892-93. 


Including 


Regular Price, 

50 cents. | We will send them, postpaid, 
as long as they last, at 25 ots. each. 

Order at once. 


Address: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Boston. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
inga new yearly subscription. 
NEW EN’, PUR CO. 2 Somerset Rt. Boston. 


corresponding with advertirses 
please mention this Journal, 


' 
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Journal of Kducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : : $2.50 a year. 


GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . 2.00 a year, 
One renewal and one new oe. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, -.60 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


O!d subdseribers can renew at club rates, provided a c.rt of th 
more is formed and all names are sent in tr ene person at one im 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), » $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, - 338.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset 8t. - - + Boston, Mass. 


OLD FRIENDS. 


BY MARY H. PRENTICE, CLEVELAND, 


[Written for a Teachers’ Reunion at Orchard School.] 


Old friends are gifts of God and Time, 
And when our heads are touched with rime 
We measure best the friendships new 
When life was fresh with morning dew. 


But we who have not felt Time's frost, 
Who atill count not our youth all lost, 
Who feel at times our pulses leap, 
And vagrant fancies wake from sleep, 


We know, of all the years have brought, 
Of all we’ve won which once we sought, 
Of all the gifte which Heaven lends, 
The dearest, rarest, best, is friends. 


When daily worries prick and nag, 

And critis tongues too briskly wag, 

And honest efforts bring but shame, 
And life seems all a losing game, 


Then comes the friend who’s loved us long, 
Comforts us, cheers us, makes us strong, 
Till almost such ourselves we deem 

As to those partial eyes we seem ; 


And when, someday, some smal! success 
Has puffed us up with consciousness 

Of our own power, till we would soar 
Too near the sun, like him of yore, 


Not less the proof of friendship’s seen 
In steady hand, words kindly keen, 
Which prick the bubble of conceit 
And set us gently on our feet. 


Old friends, who gather here today, 
May each one going take away 
Some memory making yet more dear 
Friendship began and tested here. 


The old, the new who, half afraid, 

A timid greeting have essayed, 

In time to come, if Heaven sends, 

May each greet all as ‘ our old friends.’’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. Autsert G. Lanz, Chicago: The amount of 
written language in the first four grades should be kept 
at the minimum. ‘ 

Boston Herald: Our public schools have never had so 
strong a hold upon the confidence of our citizens as they 
have at present. 

Supt. E. C. Terrt, South Kingston, R, I.: Not only 
closing day, but every day, should be visitors’ day for the 
parents and friends of the pupils. 


Avexanaer Hoaa, Texas : The World’s Fair, whether 
viewed socially or politically, whether in a moral, intel- 
lectual, or physical aspect, is the greatest school ever 
opened to earth’s millions of anxious learners. 


Surr. Joun O. Taytor, Chadron, Neb.: The most 
opportune time for a teacher to make a study of pedagog- 
ical questions is while she is actually engaged in teaching. 
By this means she will be enabled to incorporate into her 
habits of work the best thoughts gleaned. The teacher 
who is capable of prosecuting independent study will 
possibly learn more of the art of teaching by schoolroom 
practice than she could in the same period of time as a 
student in a creditable normal school. The reading of 


professional books and periodicals is never fraught with 
so much interest to her as when she is contending with 
those problems of which they treat; nor are the opinions 
set forth ever so intelligently tested. 


TRUE OBJECTS OF STUDY. 


BY PRES. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 


The older men grow the more thoroughly they learn 
the lesson that true knowledge comes from accurate 
thinking, and all wisdom is correct thinking put into 
action. 

The first true object of stady in all cases is a growth 
of the thinker who is to do the work of making his way 
in the world. That kind of study which awakens most 
interest in thinking, and keeps the student most diligently 
at thought, gives best results for the time employed. 
What this study should be can be decided best by knowing 
what has been the past growth of each individual, and the 
teacher will try to adjust whatever lessons are given to 
the thinking capacity of the student. For the same 
reason a student should not advance beyond his growth 
in thinking, nor should he turn back to review too often 
what he has already mastered in thought. 

A second trae object of study is accurate information, 
as the material of thought. In the very nature of the 
case such information, upon any subject whatever, can 
come only to minds already sufficiently cultivated to 
comprehend it. It is folly to try to cram oneself with 
facts in engineering, for instance, before the engineer's 
judgment is capable of giving such facts their place in 
plans and principles. So far as such facts are available 
as a means of training the judgment, they are the most 
useful means of training; but they can stand in true 
training only in in connection with the first object of the 
training. So no subject can be learned simply by read- 
ing about it. The reader must have trained his jadg- 
ment along the lines of his reading by solving many 
questions of comparison and relations of cause and 
effect. The “ best read men may be the least trained in 
their specialty, if they have read without development of 
judgment.” Their mass of information is a cyclopedia 
for use of better thinkers. 

A third true object of study is to put oneself in sym- 
pathy with the growth of the world in tastes and wants 
and abilities. The actual welfare of any person is 
measured by the amount of satisfied wants. He must 
therefore grow in wants as well as in ability to meet 
wants. A savage is not happier in the grand array of 
comforts afforded by civilization. A child cannot be 
better off for a library of rare books which he cannot ap- 
preciate. The culture of schools is most evident in the 
direction of making all things more useful to humanity 
through cultivating human capacity to enjoy. 

All study has its true objects in making most of the 
man and of his opportunities in life by giving him ability, 
through judgment, knowledge and tastes suited to his age, 
to live a larger life. 


GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS. 


BY ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY. 


DR. JOHN LORD. 


A visitor to Strawberry Hill, Stanford, Conn., can- 
not pass without noticing a pretty cottage with basement 
of cobble stones and a peaked roof, under the spreading 
branches of several noble old pines. Just beyond, on 
the same estate, crowning the slope, is an English lodge 
of stone, covered with ivy and ample in its proportions. 
It is the property, and the cottage called “ The Cobbles,” 
is now the home of Dr. John Lord, the famous historical 
lecturer, who has written and delivered a series of essays on 
the most prominent men ard women of the world, drawing 
crowded assemblies not only in the principal cities of his 
own land, but also during several extended tours in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Within ten years he has rewritten, 
revised and published eight volumes of these lectures, 
calling them The Beacon Lights of History. Of these 


works not Jess than 30000 volumes were sold in the 
United States in the year 1892, and still a larger number 
in 1803. A success so unparalleled in the line chosen by 
this author, demands a sketch of the man, who as an 
educator of thousands, has the right to a place among 
the benefactors of mankind whore services he chronicles 

Should the visitor cross the broad veranda of ‘“ The 
Cobbles” today, he would probably find the Doctor seated 
in his capacious library, overlooking Long Island Sound, 
and busily engaged upon his ninth volume of Beacon 
Lights, which he calls his last, and (with commendable 
complacency,) his best book. Only a year younger than 
Gladstone, a contrast to the English statesman in physique 
and liveliness of manner, Dr. Lord vies with his great 
contemporary in the pluck, endurance and capacity for 
work which distinguishes the Premier of England. 
Judging from his interest in all passing events, his habit- 
ual gaiety in conversation, his hospitality and his ability 
in conceiving, planning and carrying forward new lines 
of literary work, one can hardly think of this writer 
seated at his desk among books and manuscripts, as in 
his eighty-third year. Remembering, however, that he 
is a nephew of the late President Lord of Dartmouth, 
who was vigorous in extreme old age, and that the Loid 
family in South Berwick, boasts of several octogenarians, 
we take his age for granted and join in the merry conver- 
sation at the fireside, allowing the Doctor to tell his own 
story of his life, a part of which only can find space in 
this Glimpse.” 

** How is it Doctor, that you have done so uch, writ- 
ten and lectured so constantly, and yet appear to be— 
young enough (saving perhaps a little touch of the gout 
now and then,) to begin over again?’ “ Ah, that is 
easily told,” is the reply. ‘‘ When I left the seminary at 
Andover, and had preached awhile, I became the Secre- 
tary of the Peace Society ; consequently (with a twinkle 
of the eye,) I have avoided contention, worry and dis- 
turbing influences ever since. Choosing history as my 
specialty, it came easy enough to me to write and speak 
on my favorite themes; but just imagine,” he continued, 
“ my giving lectures on Medieval History to the farmers 
around Lenox and Stockbridge at five dollars a night! 


In England, however, I made the grand tour of the 
Lyceums, extending my visit to Edinborough, where I be- 
came acquainted with celebrated divines and others com- 
ing back with my English wife to Boston, a young man, 
rather flushed with my success, to hold classes on history 
in my parlor, attended by the best young ladies in the 
city. Then my career as a lecturer was assured, and 
so after spending a couple of years on the continent 
among the scenes which I had attempted to portray, I 
found myself, on my retarn, with all the lecturing I could 
do upon my hands. But (with a shrug) the lecture day 
is over now. Lyceums are gone, and consequently, I 
publish instead of ‘stand and deliver.’ I have given 
courses of lectures in nearly all the principal educational 
institutions and colleges east and west, and enjoyed it too.” 

Asking him about his method in authorship, his reply 
was, ‘‘Oh, my object has been to give the substance of 
accepted knowledge pertaining to the leading events and 
characters of history. I have always studied the best 
authors, making myself no pretension to original re. 
search among occult manuscripts nor trying to decipher 
old parchments. I paint pictures for the people. You 
get the gist of known facts in history from my books, 
with such reflections as my wide acquaintance with men 
and affairs for sixty years and more, entitles me to offer.” 

The writer met Dr. Lord abroad, in 1887, during one 
of the numerous trips taken by him for historical and 
general observation; found him busy in the British 
Museum, and again in Italy, where on one occasion, at a 
table d’hote, beside him sat an Austrian Princes, with 
whom he was as confidential and witty as if they had 
been friends for « lifetime. By this gift of adapting 
himself to chance acquaintances, high or low in the 
social scale, he has been the guest of Peers and the gb- 
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server of the common people. All his writings show the 
result of this universality and general comprehension. 
Without being a public extempore speaker, he has often 
convulsed an afterdinner company by his wit, and at 
South Berwick, at the anniversary of the academy, his remi- 
niscences of the former inhabitants bore off the palm as the 
spicy speech of the occasion. We cannot do better in 
closing this brief sketch, than to apply to Dr. Lord, words 
written of M. Anatole France, one of the most famous 
and brilliant lights of French culture and criticism, but 
who, like Dr. Lord, was not what may be termed 
“erudite ” in the fallest sense of that word. “ Nor does 
he need erudition for his art, which has in it an instinct 
of generalization, an innate critical faculty, which enables 
him to divine and to conclude without more than rapidly 
perusing ; to speed like the bee from flower to flower, 
culling here and there and everywhere, sweet juices 
which he translates and util'zes with incomparable charm, 
in his graceful and ingenious philosophical (and historical) 
diversions.”’ A reader of innumerable volumes and al- 
ways the best, he is the harvester for his readers of the 
choicest and most instructive knowledge. 

Like many other men of genius, the Doctor has his 
peculiarities ; he can be satirical as well as witty, but his 
satire is good natured, and has no sting in it. He can 
drive a substantive with a string of half a dozen ad- 
jectives, straight at a given point, anc. when roused can 
contend for the old faith with a conservative energy 
rivaling his uncle, the Tory President, with whose politics 
he never could agree. When he consents to give the 
world his ‘‘ Reminiscences,’ which he wrote for amuse- 
ment only, many a conceit and happy hit may serve 
to show that side of his nature, which to his intimate 
friends is as quaint and genial as his character is 
staunch and true. One joy he has in all the works he 
has issued ; so pure and elevating is every chapter, that 
he can say with confidence, no line needs to be erased 
no sentiment withdrawn. Therefore, in the language of 
a verse of the Ode written for his seventy-seventh birth- 
day, we may leave him with the thousands of his readers, 
who can all unite in saying,— 

“ Ah, Doctor ! From the motley crowd of Seers and Sages, 
With whom yon’ve journeyed down thro’ many ages, 


How true to principle, how firm in Faith you've been, 
Most genial Friend, most bright and qaaint of men! ”’ 


WORLD'S EDUCATIONAL EX4IBITS.—(XIL) 


BY WILL 8 MONROE. 


Those who remember the excellence of the Canadian 
educational exhibit at the Philadelephia Centennial, 1876, 
are not a little disappointed with the present display at 
Chicago. It lacks plan in preparation, and is not well 
arranged ; and to except some work from Hamilton and 
Kingston, the Ontario exhibit—which should have been 
the best—is weak. The great city of Toronto, with its 
excellent public schools, is not represented ; and an en- 
tire aleove, which should have been placed at the disposal 
of Inspector Hughes, is given over to so-called art col- 
leges ; and these display no strong, but many weak pic- 
tures. The best work in the Ontario exhibit comes from 
Hamilton; and the co-relation of elementary science, 
language, and drawing is excellent. The drawing here 
is better than elsewhere in the Canadian Provinces, al- 
though their drawing in Canada is much inferior to our 
own. The primary work from Hamilton is the best. 
Milton and Kingston both exhibit labored designs, which 
are scarcely more than mediocre. They are for the most 
part copies, but weak at that. But the Kingston schools 
exhibit one line of strong work—vertical writing from 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades. It is uniformly 
better than the oblique writing of corresponding grades 
in other schools. A great number of art colleges ex- 
hibit water and oil pai.utings, charcoals, clay models, ete., 
but the work is very commonplace. The Institution for 
the Education of the Blind at Brantford, exhibits some 
pieces of willow and cane work that are good, as well as 
some good sewing and kindergarten work. The Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Daaf at Belleville, and 
that for the Education of Feeble Minded at Orillea, 
both show to what extent manual training is employed in 
giving skill to the deaf, and the imbecile juveniles of 
Ontario. 


The Province of Quebec makes a fuller and in some 
respects a better exhibit than Ontario. The penmanship 
throughout is good, but the language teaching for the 
most part mechanical. Jeligious instruction, and this of 
a rather formal character, is emphasized in the written 
work There are some fairly good drawings from ob- 
jects from the Montreal Model School and the Laval 
Normal School. Type-writing and stenography are im- 
portant branchee in the secondary schools of Canada. 
The classical colleges of Quebec make a full exhibit of 
their note books in English, French, Latin, and Greek. 
The Institution for the Education of the Deaf, in which 
the oral method is chiefly employed, show good results in 
composition and language. The students in the blind 
institution do some good cane and needle work. A great 
number of religious teaching orders exhibit from the 
Province of Qaebec. The Ursulines of Stanstead have 
a good deal of written work; the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, needle and china work ; Clerics of St. Viator, 
pen drawing; Sisters of the Holy Cross, herbariums; 
Sisters of St. Anne, water colors, and Sisters of Jesus— 
Marie, copious notes on written work. The [Institute of 
the Congregation of Notre Dame has the best school 
work of the religious orders. Their language and ele- 
mentary science work have broader foundations and fol- 
low more closely scientific methods. A number of the 
male teaching orders make exhibits. The Brothers of 
the Christians Schools display some exercises in penman- 
ship that look very like copper-plates. 

Of the four Canadian Provinces exhibiting, that of 
Nova Scotia is the smallest. The Provincial Normal 
School at Truro has a number of drawings that are 
pretty, but most of them are copies. Halifax displays 
clay and kindergarten work; and one of the church 
schools for girls some water colors that are fair. There 
is a good educational map of Nova Scotia, showing the 
location of every schoolhouse in the Province. 

Considering their isolation, the North West Territories 
make an altogether creditable exhibit, and show that they 
are really trying to keep step with general progress. The 
language work from Regina is good; so are the repro- 
ductions from Whitewood. The most interesting feature 
of the exhibit is the work from Indian schools. The 
North West Territories are providing educational facilities 
for the offsprings of the aborigines. The industrial 
work—printing, shoe-making, sewing, weaving, etc.—as 
well as the work in language and penmanship, compares 
favorably with the better Indian schools in the United 
States. Ten pupils from one of these schools, under the 
direction of the Gray Nuns, were brought to Chicago, 
and illustrate their methods of work. There are four 
of these industrial schools in the North West Territories, 
under the direction of Gray Nuns. 


THE SHORTER SPELLING. 
BY B. L. B. 


Present Status of the Reform=~Power of School Com. 
mittees—Other Matters More Important Now—Be- 


lief that the Shorter Method is Sure to be Adopted 
Generally. 


Two recent “ programs” have been sent out under the 
authority of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
which have had the word spelt without the final “ me,” 
though the longer form is supposed to be the only correct 
one by most of the people who live in the kingdom of 
Webster's Dictionary. So this spelling seemed incred- 
ible, if it was intentional, and yet it could not be assumed 
that such documents would be prepared carelessly. 

Inquiry of one of the agents of the board threw much 
light on what is of much concern to all the people of the 
state. The state board tolerates “program.” It also 
does not discountenance ‘‘duet,” “quartet,” “quintet,” 
and so on. It does not approve the rules of the 
friends of the shorter spelling. It has not so far 
lost its “hed,” and the members “ar” not sufficiently 
“‘advanst”’ to “cum” out in favor of them. Bat there 
is a growing recognition of the benefits of the shorter Bys- 
tem which leads to toleration of what was once heterodox 
to the orthographist. Long ago they submitted to the 
“boro” in which some of our towns end their names. 
Well educated persons in the employ of the board clip 
“though” to “‘tho’,” bat compromise with the inertia and 


conservatism of antiquity by using an apostrophe with it, 
doubtless as a preliminary to dropping it altogether as 
soon as enough of them adopt the method to give them 
mutual courage. 

This agent says that many teachers in the state and 
many educated people whom he meets believe in the 
shorter spelling. They do not at'ach much weight to the 
argument that the old system should be followed for the 
sake of preserving the etymology of the language. The 
preservation is good enough already, it is said. The 
people were not made for the sake of perpetuating the 
language, but the language is for the use of the people. 
It will save a great amount of time in the education of 
children in the public schools and will be a decided bene- 
fit to the people as a whole to use a more reasonable spell- 
ing. This is the argament used. It is well known that 
Secretary Dickinson of the state board does not believe 
in the shorter spelling. He is thoroughly convinced of 
the educational effect of the study of language as a part 
of a liberal education, and he holds firmly to the argu- 
ment for etymology’s sake. But the fact that many edu- 
cated people believe in the theory of the shorter spelling, 
though they do not carry their theory into practice, is 
perhaps more noticeable than the fact that some conserva- 
tive men like Secretary Dickinson still hold to the old 
system. 

A few years ago there was a livelier agitation for the 
reform of the atrocious spelling of the English language 
than there is now. At the same time there was a decided 
movement for the introduction of the metric system of 
weights and measures. Both of these proposed reforms 
seem to have fallen by the wayside together. This agent 
says that a few years ago he used to teach the metric 
system to the teachers of the state and had the whole 
matter so reduced to a small space for ready comprehen- 
sion that he could teach the entire system thoroughly in 
an hour. He gives the following explanation of the fate 
of both these reforms: Continued pressure was put upon 
the children in the public schools. New studies were 
constantly crowding forward for recognition. Something 
had to give way. The metric system did not seem to be 
one of the immediate necessities. So, in school after 
school, it was dropped. In order to save time, a specific 
time-saver was discontinued. Hence the children know 
less of it than they did a few years ago, and the conser- 
vatism of the people, which resists the introduction of any 
new thing, has triumphed, and we still compute in odd 
and confasing systems, instead of using one system whose 
ease and adaptation to other calculations we have already 
demonstrated in our decimal money system. 


But there is another reason why the school authorities 
have paid no attention to the shortened spelling. Other 
things are of more importance. This agent says that 
hardly a teacher in our public schools has a definite idea 
of a system of instruction by which to train a child to love 
to be a moral being. The training of the moral activities 
is of more consequence than spelling, and so the latter is 
neglected. There are the so-called mechanical duties in 
which morality can be taught, such as the observance of 
silence, good order, neatness, promptness, and industry. 
Conformity to requirements in these matters can be 
enforced. There may be either a penalty or a reward. 
There is no difficulty by either method, provided the end 
is adapted to the means. The agent used this illustration : 
Suppose a child will run in the plowed field. IE his 
mother tells him not to do it, then that alone will not be 
enough, for if that is all there is nothing to prevent the 
child from repeatedly soiling his clothes. But if the 
child is fastened to a sugar bucket and told that if he goes 
to the field he must drag the bucket with him, he will 
start at once to go. But he is tired at the end of the 
first rod. After resting he still says that he will go. Bat 
at the end of the third rod he is exhausted, and at last re- 
flects that the penalty of going is greater than the pleas- 
ure. Then he determines to return. His will is thus 
aroused to action to do this thing because he dislikes the 
penalty. Here is enforced obedience in the first place, 
but when the will is set upon the course, then it comes to 
be voluntary obedience. Then the child comes to do the 
thing because he prefers it to the other course, and thus 
is established the fact of moral self-control. 

Now it is of vastly more importance that this should be 
done than that children should learn to spell by a more 
sensible way, and s0 no attention has been paid by the 
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schools to spelling reform. It is said to be in the power 
of the school committees more than any of other people 
to prevent or hasten the reform. If they should direct 
the use of the shorter forms of spelling in the schools in 
the respective towns and cities, the scholars would rapidly 
come to use them and the reform would make long strides. 
No officials in the state have more power than school 
committees. In order that the cause of popular educa- 
tion may not suffer by local prejudices and by appeals to 
ignorance or to a niggardly economy in hard financial 
times, it is a law of the state that the school committees 
shall have power to expend money for the public schools 
independently of the local authorities, and the taxpayers 
must foot the bills. There has been repeated objection 
in the legislature to the law, but it stands unshaken by all 
the opposition. The good of the public school system has 
been constantly held superior to the emergencies of tax- 
payers who would like to cut down the number or quality 
of the schools. Thus far the school committees have not 
been made to see the desirability of adopting the shorter 
spelling, and so the cause has not made any headway 
among the mass of the people. 

Tf the school teachers who believe in it were to agitate 
the matter, the agent says, it would have an effect upon 
public opinion. But, as a rule, the teachers are a “ sub- 
servient class ”to the school committee. He regrets 
deeply that this isso. But the autocratic power of the 
committee is felt and 


rural districts that there is a larger proportion of new 
teachers than in other parts of the state. This raw mate- 
rial must be worked upon by the state authorities. The 
introduction of the system of district superintendence has 
been of great advantage, but now the superintendents 
must be instrueted by the agents of the board, and so 
there is a constant pressure of work, which crowds the 
spelling reform one side. 

But, says this agent, there is no doubt whatever that 
the reform is sure to come. It will be thorough. He 
believes that it will come suddenly with great popularity, 
and that the old system will be swept away as the slavery 
system was swept out of existence. After the prepara- 
tion which is now going on is complete, there will be a 
time when the school authorities will see that they must 
have more time for regular work. Other things will be 
of so much more importance than the spelling of words 
that the superintendents and committees will reject their 
present reasoning and will say that the simplest system of 
spelling shall be adopted, and then the “ fonetic ” method 
will be introduced to the displacement of present forms. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO. 


[Jules Steeg, who has been the representative of the minister of 
public inetructicn for France at Chicago, gives the following “ notes 


the pupil puts bis name and writes the prescribed exercise rapidly. 
These sheets, collected and bound up by classes, comprise the uni- 
versal, invariable basis of the American educational exhibit. Toey 
correspond a little to our copybooks, which are passed from pupil 
to papil in tarn (cahiers de roulement), in that they give the char- 
acter of the whole class, but only on a given day and for an isolated 
exercise, These exercises are generally very short, and consist of 
a small number of lines written rapidly, in a large hand. One 
does not feel that there is any effort, striving for the best, hard 
work ; there is neither blot nor erasure; these are all removed. I 
have been over a great many of them—the work of the young 
pupils and those more advanced—and [ have not been able to fiad 
among them what I had expected, what I believe is the distinctive 
mark of this country, the personality, even if it is faulty. The 
uniformity is the aspect that greets the eyes most often. 

I can easily understand why, and that this is desired. I have 
been to see a number of echools in this immense agglomeration of 
Chicago, which increases beyond measure from year to year, from 
the unceasing tide of immigration. The children who come to 
school do not know English; it is necessary to transform them 
during their school years, and to make good Americans out of them. 

At the end of a few years passed in this mold, they are grounded 
and fashioned; they come out from the same model, bearing the 
same imprint, have the same language, the same hand writing, the 
same habits of mind, have read the same books, sung the same 
songs, made the same gestures; what one sees the others see; girls 
or boys, they are ‘“‘ American citizens’’—this is the word which is 
repeated to them every moment, of which they teach them, with 
good reason, to be proud. If this uniformity is a necessity of the 
public safety in a state which is unceasingly in process of formation, 
as is this one, it is alsoin all the new and growing states ; in short, it is 
@ necessity, more or less, throughout the whole extent of the Union. 

One of the most significant exercises, from this point of view, 

which I have witnessed 


exercised. Then, 


again, in the cities 
the positions on the 
echool board are 
used for political 
purposes by men 
who are ambitious 
to become prominent 
in politics. School” 
committees are elect- 
ed by the people, 
and the aspirant who 
wishes to become an 
alderman, and after 
that a member of 
the legislature, not 
infreqaently begins 
his career by elec- 
tion to the school 
committee. This 
tends to lower the 
character of the 
committee, and to 
make it less proba- 
ble that they will 
favor such a reforms 
as that of the spelling 
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in the Chicago schools, 
but which seems to be 


from the photographs of 
d fferent states, is the 
| galute of the flag. Each 
pupil has two little 
flaga. Atasignal from 
the mistress, all raise 
them and imitate her 
movements. They 
place the two flags over 
the heart, above the 
head, about the neck; 
they go through exer- 
cises in bending; they 
carry them before, be- 
bind, above, telow,with 
u very monotonous 
rhy hvio song. Noth- 
ing is so curious as to see 
these large boys and 
girls gravely go through 
all this mimic, which 
identifies each of their 
movements with the na- 
tional standard. The 
exercises end with a pa- 
triotic song. 

I have takin most 
pleasura in seving the 
actual school life, I 
have been present at 


Then, again, such 
a reform as this 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WINONA, MINN. 


real class exercises, e8- 
pecially at those of a 


must inevitably be 
slow. It can come only by a growth. People will take 
up shorter forms in particular instances without any gen- 
eral system. Thus they have already dropped the super- 
flaous “u” from words ending in “ our,” and “ musick ” 
and “ publick ” look antiquated indeed. Now people are 
dropping the “ me” of “ programme.” Some spell “ cat- 
alog,” “decalog,” and “ prolog,” and the like, without 
the final useless “ue.” ‘Tho’ ” is good English for some 
publications. It may be expected that “ definit” will be 
just as good as if it had a final “e.” So the reform is 
gaining ground slowly. People are dropping these ter- 
minations because they add nothing to the word which 
the mass of the people care to keep. Language is for 
use, says the agent of the board of education. Educated 
people in large numbers already believe in the shorter 
forms, and the mass of the people will not forever consent 
to the useless expenditure of time which is now enforced 
upon the children in the public schools. 

Bat the school authorities have their hands at present 
full of other matters. One fifth of all the teachers in the 
public schools in the state change every year. This 
means that a large amount of work is put upon the state 
authorities to keep up the efficiency of the teachers as a 
whole. As teachers increase in length of service they 
take better places. There is a constant drift of country 

teachers to the large towns and cities. Heace itis in the 


by a French visitor’ in the Jaly Revue Pédagogique. There ia, 
perhaps, no Frenchman whose criticisms of our educational showing 
would deserve more thoughtful attention. | 


The American educational exhibit is very vast and very much 
scattered ; it is also, of necessity, very monotonous, the forty-four 
states of the Union each exhibiting their schools and their univer- 
sities, some of them—the most important—over a considerable 
space. Immense extents are covered, so far as the universities or 
colleges are concerned, with physics instruments, collections for 
mineralogy, botany, and zodlogy; in general, these collections are 
composed of big objects, which seem more appropriate for popular 
instruction than for scientific instruction. Thus, there are parte of 
the human skeleton which resemble the remains of mammoths; a 
colossal skull, some gigantic tibias. The same is true of the parts 
of flowers. This part of the Exposition seems to me childish, and 
does not testify to a high degree of intelligence among the young 
people for whom it is destined. Save a few well-known universi- 
ties, higher instruction is in fact weak enough; they have not the 
time to devote themselves to extended studies, to the continu: us, 
disinterested work which science imperiously demands. They 
hasten toward results, toward the practical, toward immediate ap- 


plication. 
Elementary instruction is here divided into several categories. 


The primary school proper covers from the sixth to the tenth year ; 
the grammar school, from ten to fourteen; the high school, from 
fourteen to eighteen. There are a great many childrin, the more 
intelligent or more laborious cover these different stages more 
rapidly. The exhibits of these different echools consist of exercises 
and drawings. The exercises do not comprise a series of copybooks 
by the same pupil, The use of the copybook, moreover, is almost 
woknown, A white sheet is distributed for each exercise, on which 


normal echool directed 
by a colonel. The fact is that colonels abound in America 
since the Civil War. The Cook County Normal School is 
composed of a large public achool of four hundred pupils, 
divided into eight years and sixteen classes, to which is an- 
nexed a normal school—for this is the way, I think, in which the 
thing should be considered. A hundred and fifty student teachers, 
a score of them young men, follow courses destined not to instruct 
them in the sciences, but to teach them how instruction should be 
applied in the schoolroom. The course is of one or two years. 
Every day, from half past one to half past two in the afternoon, the 
practical exercises take place. This is the only contact between 
the two schools, although everything goes on in different floors of 
the same building. The primary school is then divided into groups 
of ten pupils, at the head of which the student teachers are placed 
in tarn; the other studenta in the normal school sit at the tables 
with the children, become scholars, take part in the exercises, raise 
the hand when the teacher questions them, and sometimes answer. 
The hour over, everything goes on as usual. The student-teachers 
who have assisted in the lesson write out their comments and give 
them to the master, who makes use of them if he finds the observs« 
tions jast for the criticism of the lesson, but especially for the pri- 
vate talk with the student who had charge of the group. There is 
no public criticising. 

Colonel Parker, the director of this establishment (of the family 
of the celebrated Theodore Parker of Boston) is a distinguisheg 
investigator, of an original mind, who bas made his school a 
model, He endeavors with a praiseworthy zeal, and not without 
success, to develop among the children the epirit of research and 
observation, spontatieity, enthusiasm. He has given a chief place, 
from the firet sehodl year, to drawing from nature, or rather to 
painting; he pate in the bande of these little ones beusbea, erlore, 


general, if I may jodge . 
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a glass of water, puts them before a tree, or a flower, and lets 
them go to work; I have seen among these results some very 
charming water colors, ‘‘ impressionists.’’ He also cultivates with 
zeal natural geography, the study of the formation of the ground 
and of reliefs. There are some results in this line extremely curi- 
ous and interesting. 

Whatever the Americans may say against our system of rewards, 
they do not disdain it, after all. I was present at a real prize dis- 
tribution. This was at the last promotion of a high school, what 
they call a ‘‘ commencement”; for most it is the end of the school 
life and, as they say, the commencement of the school of life. We 
were in a school hired for this purpose, the Hyde Park School 
being an exception in not having an assembly hall. The church 
was decorated with flowers. Ninety young people, a score of them 
boys with flowers in the button hole, the rest young girls in very 
elegant white dresses, filed slowly before us, to the the music of 
the organ, to their places on the platform. The president of the 
young university of Chicago,—it is only a year old—read a dis- 
course on the necessity, for American citizens who are entering 
upon life, of being serious. He developed what he meant by this: 
Sincerity, courage, energy, perseverance. The master addressed a 
touching talk to his pupils who were about to leave him, and gave 
to several among them gold and silver medals, given by rich in- 
dividuals, to reward the best work in instruction in civics. Two 
young girls and a young man were especially applauded. -The 
master promised the highest destinies to the young man, and al- 
most opened to him a vision of the seat of President of the Re- 
public, Then two of the pupils addressed us with discourse-dis- 
sertations. One, a charming young girl, chose for her subject: 
“ Men of Genius.’’ She explained to us what she meant by genius, 
what it is, and what it is not, how circumstances favor it but do 
not create it, and then she concluded with an eloquent farewell to 
her school. The other, a larger boy of seventeen, entertained us 
with ‘ Originality,’’ what it consists of, its relations to ‘* pre- 
cedente,’’ which are its best and the worst features; they are con- 
tinually telling us of what our fathers have done ; which is well, on 
condition that it does not stop there. After all, there has only 
been one truly original man, and that was Adam; as for ourselves, 
we must be original in our own fashion—and then be too, concluded 
with farewells to the schoole, Oar promotion, he said, is truly 
original, and, instead of grieving at our departure let us rejoice 
like the mariners whose sail is filling for the bold voyage on the 
immensity of the ocean. This lad talked easily, had an agreeable 
accent and elegant gestures, and was a decided success. A teacher 
came forward to present him with a lyre of roses. He was also the 
poet of the graduation; the class sang some verses by him (prosaic 
enough) before departing. There was also music and chorases, 
and then the solemn and silent distribution of the diplomas. Some 
of these young men and women go to the colleges, others to the 
universities, others into offices and business. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


LOOKING UPWARD.—(xX.) 
BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 
THE HEAVENS IN NOVEMBER. 


Consulting our Boston watch, we find, Nov. 1, the sun 
rises at 6 34 a. m. and sets at 4.52 p.m. This gives us 
a day’s length of 10 hours and 18 minutes—not a very 
long day. Oar mornings, perceptibly late, are just a 
comfortable morning for teachers, while our evenings 
come on equally accommodatingly at the close of the day. 
A little less morning, and a little earlier of an evening 
(too soon after school), would be equally inconvenient. 

But with our excellent watch in hand—it never varies 
a second, year in and year out, marking off twelve hours 
and twelve hours with constant regularity—we notice that 
when the sun at midday comes on the meridian, or says 
“noon,” the watch bas not yet reached noon, or 12, 
Either the sun is fast or the watch is slow. 

On October 1 there was the same kind of difference, 
but not so great. On Sept. 1 the watch and the sun 
were together. When the watch said twelve, the sun 
Previous to that date the watch said 
twelve before the sun said “noon,” and the sun was slow. 

On June the 13th they were together. Four times in 
the year they are together, and between these times there 
is an increasing and a decreasing difference. Why do 
they not keep together ? 

I know the watch is regular, keeping a day of unvary- 
ing length, for I can compare it with the earth's unvary- 
ing revolution on its axis referring toa star. The twenty- 
four hours by my watch are about four minutes longer 
than the siderial day—never varying. The solar day, 
too, is longer than the siderial, but it varies. On the 
average it is about four minutes longer, and this average 
is the regular watch. 

The solar day is made up of the siderial day, or actual 
axial revolution, plus the distance the sun has moved to 
the east each day, or plus the time it takes the earth to 
revolve that increment of distance. The sun moves a der 


gree, and it takes the earth about four minutes to revolve 
on its axis one degree. If the sun moved regularly, there 
would be a regular solar increment. The solar day would 
have a regular length and the sun and watch would 
keep together. Let us see how it is. 
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The earth’s orbit, as we know, is elliptical. On Jan. 1 
the earth is at A, nearest the sun, or perihelion. On July 
3 it is at B, where is aphelion. The effect is the same as 
if the sun were describing the orbit, on Jan. 1, at A, and 
on July 3 at B. In passing from A to B the earth is 
3,000,000 miles farther from the sun at Bthan at A. It 
has rashed away from the sun 3,000,000 miles. It has 
gone up a hill to that height into a position of potential 
energy, we might say, losing a great amount of motion in 
so doing. Subsequently it comes down this hill upon the 
other side, acquiring again an enormous velocity. The 
movement of the earth up and down this 3,000,000 mile 
hill produces, of course, great variations in the earth’s 
speed. 

If the earth’s orbit were circular, the earth would move 
with regular rate, and the sun’s rate would appear regu- 
lar. The sun and watch would stay together the year 
through. 

We must consider the sun as moving with varying 
speed about the earth. When the sun has apparently 
been moving so fast for some time as to be to the east of 
his average position, then as the earth revolves from west 
to east, he will come later to the meridian, and we say 
the sun is slow. But when he has been moving so slow 
as not to be up to his average position he is not so far 
east, and hence comes sooner to the meridian. We then 
say the sun is fast. 

Though the earth on Nov. 1, as seen in the diagram, is 
moving toward the sun and is increasing its velocity, it 
has actually been falling behind till that date, when it 
begins to decrease the deficiency in position. On the day 
before Christmas, 24th December, the clock and sun are 
together again. As a matter of fact the holidays, owing 
to the speed of the earth in its orbit being in perihelion, 
are the longest in the year—a cheerful fact, for which, 
possibly, we have not been sufficiently thankful. And 
the 4th of July is the shortest—a second blessing at the 
opposite end of the orbit, for which let us be thankfal 
again. 

A beautiful appearance as evening comes on is Taurus, 
the Pleiades above and the Hyades below, and Jupiter, 
king of the planets, blazing like a miniature sun between. 


JUPITER 


ALDEBERAN # 


The Pleiades, inconspicuous in dimension, yet unique in 
their light and grouping, have always attracted the atten- 
tion of observers. Job says of them: “Canst thou bind 
the sweet influence of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion ?” 


There is reason to believe that before the time of Job 
their midnight culmination (on Nov. 1) was regarded as 
marking the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
next. Hallowe’en (Oct. 31), when the souls of the dead 
of the old year passed on to their future abode, All Saint’s 
Day, (Nov. 1) and All Soul’s Day (Nov. 2), were a three- 
day festival of the dead, remnants of which celebrations 
are found among different nationalities today. Alcyon, 
the brightest of the Pleiad group, was selected by Midler 
as the one around which, according to him, all the heavy- 
ens revolved. It was the hub of the great mechanism. 
Mitchell, I believe, with certainly quite a number of religious 
but unthinking people, have fancied this star consequently 
was very near the Great Throne, and have tried to pene- 
trate its mysteries. The telescope fails to reveal any 
such structure, or to indicate motions like a revolution 
about the Pleiades, or any other center. 

On the 17th we have Jupiter, and consequently Taurus, 
exactly opposite the sun, & 2/, and on the 22d the moon 
passes about 4° to the north of Jupiter, Y¢@. Venus, 
correspondingly, is an evening star in the west, but so 
inclined is the ecliptic to the horizon, in that part of the 
heavens, that the planet seems low downin the southwest. 
The moon is in conjunction with Venus on the 12th, pass- 
ing about a degree to the south of the planet. 


NATURE STUDY FOR NOVEMBER. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Sixth Year.—Evergreens.—In the morning talks teach 
papils (1) to recognize a few more trees than in the previous 
year—e. g., fir, cedar, arbor-vitw ; (2) to make a list of the 
deciduous and evergreen trees of the town ; (3) to notice 
the kind of soil in which each grows; (4) to select some 
distinguishing marks. Encourage the school collection 
of cones and wood. If the previous work has not been 
taken, describe a tree according to the plan in the fifth 
year. 

Special observations on (1) buds on twigs. Where 
are they placed? How many in a place? Are there 
any other places? With what are they covered? What 
difference in size? Have they grown more or less than 
buds on deciduous trees? Measure the length of growth 
of a few years. Are they alike or different? How many 
growths still have leaves? (Written work and spelling 
drill) (2) Cones. What is their position on the twig ? 
How many at a place? How are they attached? With 
what covered? How are the scales arranged? (spiral 
line, overlapping) How held together? How do they 
open? Where are the seeds? Sketch a scale. (Written 
work.) (3) Wood sections. Find the parts, as in the 
October work. Make a sketch showing the secretions, 
placing names against the parts. Make a list of the uses 
of the woods and think why each should be used ; «. g., 
pine for fuel, building, masts of ships, turpentine and 
rosin, tar ; cedar for chests, wardrobes, furniture, lead- 
pencils. (Manual of Commerce. ] 

Use this in studying the geographical distribution of 
evergreen trees in the continents studied and thinking of 
their adaptation to the climate and soil (make an outline 
map for this purpose) ; also in reading of the lumbering 
and the turpentine industry. 

If the material is not available, use the following : 

Natural Phenomena—Erosion and Deposition. 

If the previous work has not been done, teach (1) to 
distinguish the soils using the correct terms ; (2) to give 
the simple qualities of each; (3) to sketch the arrange- 
ment in a hill and in the level ground; (4) the uses of 
the soils in holding and filtering water in the formation 
of springs and wells, 


(5) Formation of Pebbles. Ill. Angular pieces of 
rock, partly rounded pebbles, rounded and flattened peb- 
bles. Describe each and use the appropriate terms ; 


where did they come from? (Ledges of rock.) How 
was it broken off? Sketch a ledge with cracks in it. 
Think of the action of water and ice, of waves of the ses, 
of weathering and growing roots in enlarging the cracks, 
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How were the pieces rounded? Think of the reason for — 


the different shapes of the pebbles. Where would they 
be deposited? Write in connected form the story of a 
pebble. 

(6) Formation of sand. Ill. Coarse and find sand 
Of what is it made? (Grains.) Of what shapes and 
sizes? Are they dull or glassy (crystalline) colors ? 
Mainly of what mineral? (Quartz.) How were they 
broken off? Why not completely ground up? Why 
not rounded like the pebbles? (Reading from Normal 
Fourth Reader, Hyatt's Pebbles, Shaler's First Book in 
Geology. } 

(7) Formation of rockflour aud clay. Rub common 
clay between the fingers. Of what two substances is it 
made? (Very fine grit and a soft powder). Examine 
specimens of decomposing rocks. How are they chang- 
ing? What is the odor when they are moistened? How 
is loam formed? 

(8) How arranged in layers. Ill. Drop successive 
portions of gravel, sand, and clay in a tumbler of water. 

In what order do the materials drop to the bottom ? 
Repeat. How are they arranged? Teach to ure the 
terms ‘‘strata”’ and “stratified.” Think of water run- 
ning at different rates. Which would carry the pebbles, 
which the sand, ete ? Where 
would the different things be 
deposited ? Think of the ocean. 
Where are materials deposited ? 
Sketch the arrangement. 
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Erosion of a ledge by the ocean. 


THE SUNSET FLOWER OF THE YEAR. 
BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


“ Now let u® sit beneath the grateful shade 
Which Hazals interlaced with elms have made,’’ 
— Vergil, Ectogue V. 


Today, Ostober 21, I found the air in the bushy fields and lanes 
under the woods loaded with the perfume of the witch-hazel—a 
sweetish, sickening odor. With the blooming of this bush, Nature 
says, ‘‘ positively the last.’’ Ali trees and shrabs form their flower- 
buds in the fall, and keep the secret till spring. How comes the 
witch-hazel to be the one exception and to celebrate its floral nup- 
tials on the funeral day of its foliage? No donbt it will be found 
that the spirit of some love-lorn eqaaw has passed into this bush, 
and that this is why it blooms in the Indian summer rather than 
in the white man’s spring. 

Bat it makes the floral series of the woods compl.te, Between 
it and the shad-blow of earliest spring lies the mouatain of bloom ; 
the latter at the base on one side, this at the base on the other, 
with the chestnut blossoms at the top in mid summer.’’—John 
Burroughs. 

The name Witch Hazel, or Wych Hazel, is applied in 
England to an elm (ulmus montana), the leaves of 
which resemble those of the hazel. This elm is called 
Wych Him, on account of its wood having been used to 
make the chests or boxes for keeping provisions which 
the old writers called wyches. ‘I'wigs from the elm were 
used as magic wands. So came the name of Witch 
Elm. The name was transferred by the early settlers to 
an American shrub or small tree belonging to the Genus 
Hamamelis (hamemelis Virginie). 

Who named the genus? To what family does it give 
its name? What does the family include in this country ? 

What is the difference between arhrub and a bush? 
Which is the Witch Hazel? Describe its ramification. 
What is the form of its branches? Their color? What 
is its usual height? What is the color of the wood ? 
What is the chief characteristic of the fibers? What is 
its habitat? In what countries is it found? Tu what 
sections of this country? What are its surroundiogs in 
New England? Near what trees may it be found? 
How does it reverse the order of nature? How does it 
give to November ‘‘the counterfeited appearance of 
spring”? Give six reasons for its being worthy of cul- 
tivation. 

What is its kind of leaf? Arrangement? Form? 
Color? Length? Breadth? Describe its margin. Base. 
Apex. What is its surface’ What is the length of its 

petiole? Illustrate its framework, Its venation. When 


do the leayes fall? 


Why are the flowers conspicuous? What is the shape 
of the petals? Describe the involacre of the flower 
cluster. What is the length of the pedicels? When are 
the buds formed? When do they open? Describe the 
sepals The stamens. Thestyles. Where are the pistils 
united ? Deseribe the ovary. Whatisthe pod? When 
does the fruit mature? How is the seed ejected? De- 
scribe the capsule of the fruit. Of what use is the 
fruit? Of what bird is it a favorite food? How long 
do the brown secale-like remains of the flower envelope 
remain in the axils of the leaves? Explain the allusion 
in the stanza above quoted. 

Describe its distinctive fragrance. Name other flowers 
which have individual odors. At what time in the day 
is its odor particularly noticeable ? 

For what are the bark and leaves used? What is the 
difference between an astringent, a sedative and a dis- 
cutinet? What is the origin of Pond’s Extract ? 

———within the hszel’s bow 
A gift of mystic virtue dwells, 
That points to golden ores below, 
And in dry desert places tells 
Where flow unseen the cool, sweet wells. ’’ 
— Whittier ‘‘ In Hazel Blossoms.” 

What is Rhabdomancy? By what nation was it prac- 
ticed? How old is the use of the magic wand? By 
what nations has its magic uss been practiced? In what 
country does its use exist today? What was Jacob’s 
Rod? With what are all divining rods, with the éxcep- 
tion of those mentioned in the Bible, connected? In 
ancient times how was the art of constructing wands re- 
garded? Give the legends of the magical wands of Pal- 
las, Mercury, and Circe. What was the usual name of 
the divining roi in Germany? How used in Prussia? 
In Bohemia? 

Why have hazel wands been selected for divining rods ? 

Name ten other trees whose rods have a similar power. 
What did the Druids use? In what respect is the rod 
like the magnet? At what time of day must the rod be 
cut? On what days? Why must one fave the east 
when cutting it? What is its shape? What must the 
angle of the fork be? . 

What is the manner of holding it? In which son’s 
hands is it most successful? What is ‘* water witchery ”’ ? 
What hidden treasures will the rod reveal? Where 
have miners used it ? 

The procession has passed by. The Floral year, which 
began with arbutus, goes out with sunset color. 


LING SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS IN OUR 
SCHOOLROOMS.—(II.) 


BY F. A. MORSE, SHERWIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


In a previous article I endeavored to show that the 
Ling System of Gymnastics is recognized by the educa- 
tional experts in physical training as the best known 
system for our public schools. But like all other sub- 
jects of importance, we must understand it to judge of 
it correctly or teach it wisely. In Boston we have two 
normal schools devoted exclusively to this subject, ard 
they furnish a two year’s course to those persons desiring 
to fit as teachers of it. But what shall we say to the 
thousands throughout the country who cannot avail them- 
selves of the advantages of Boston, and yet are desirous 
of introducing this new study into their schools? If no 
tutor is available, the only channel open to them is to 
accomplish what they can by themselves. As a direct 
aid, they should obtain some complete treatise on the sub- 
ject. It isto assist just such teachers that these articles 
are written. By practical suggestions and the relating 
of some of my own experience, I hope to encourage and 
help, thus advancing the good cause of physical training. 

One must not trifle with Ling gymnastics. Although 
the movements are apparently simple, they must be taught 
progressively and intelligently to prevent harmfal results. 
This will require study and arrangement on the part of 
the teacher. As few of our school buildings have corri- 
dors or halls that are large enough to manipulate a class 
in, the teacher is generally confined to the schoolroom 
with its fifty-six desks or more, and there arises a neces- 
sity for arranging or changing the order of movements to 
suit the conditions. This fact, which in itself is very dis- 
couraging, is not fully appreciated by the authorities. 
The teachers need and should have help. They should 


be aided in their preparation and in their instruction as 
far as possible. Hindered as they are by so many dis- 
advantages, every encouragement should be offered. 

The orders to be given in a lesson should be so selected, 
so prepared and expleined, that it will require little study 
on the part of the teacher to understand them. A book 
is at best rather cumbersome to hold in the hand while 
teaching, and to familiarize all of the orders without 
some notes to refer to is almost impossible and certainly 
unnecessary. What each teacher should have is the 
day’s orders carefully prepared, adapted by actual expe- 
riences to the schoolroom, and printed in a brief form 
upon cards convenient to hold in the hand. A teacher 
can easily recall all of the points from such an arrange- 
ment, and find it a source of help as well as a guide. 

Carp IV.—Ssriks I * 
Ling System of Gymnastics. 
1. Attention—stand! Forward—dress ! [ stretch. 
2. Po—sition! Head backward—bend! Upward— 


3. Arms forward upward—lift! Slowly—sink ! 

4. With a full breath, arms forward upward—lifi! 
Breathe out—sink! Lift! Sink! 

5. In place—rest! Attention! 

6. Half right—face! (Count. See Card III, No. 2.) 
Hips—firm! Feet—close! Feet—open! 

7. Left foot outward—place! Foot re—place ! 

8. Po—sition! Front—face! (Count. See Card 
III., No. 2,) 

9. Left arm sideways stretch—one! Two! Down- 
ward stretch—one! Two! (Repeat.) 

10. Right arm sideways. Stretch—one! Two! Down- 
ward stretch—one! Two! (Repeat.) 

11. Hips firm! Feet sideways place—one! Two! 

12. Heels—lift Heels—sink! Lift! Sink! 

13. To position—one! (Left foot replaced.) Two! 
(Right foot replaced and arms downward stretch.) 

14. In place—rest! Attention ! 

15. Mark time with left foot—mark ! (Children count 
slowly—one! One! ete.) Halt! 

16. Half left—face! (Count.) 

17. With deep breathing, arms forward upward—lift! 
Breathe out—sink! Lift! Sink! 

18. Front—face! (Count.) 

19. Head backward—bend! Upward—stretch ! 

20. Seated ! 

Every school should have a set time and place in the 
school curriculum when physical culture can be properly 
introduced. A signal given under the direction of the 
principal may be made to answer for the entire building, 
so that all of the classes can engage in gymnastics at the 
same time. 

It is a simple matter to get the children from their 
seats into the aisle, yet it should be done with a system. 
Have every word mean something. F:rst give the order 
Attention! This means that the children should lay 
aside all work and give their attention to the teacher. 
The windows should be judiciously opened by the teacher, 
or some person of sufficient strength to do it without 
injury. This opening of windows is of great importance, 
being associated with so much danger to the health of the 
pupils unless carefully done. Therefore make it a study 
that the work may not only be quickly done, but done in 
a manner consistent with the demands of health. Here 
I wish to admonish the teachers to be careful of them- 
selves. They should either exercise with the children or 
pat on extra clothing. 

The next order is “Stand!” This brings the children 
upon their feet in the aisle. Up to this point the pupils 
are not expected to be in excellent line. They need not 
be, but when they are standing in the aisle it is time to 


at least straighten their lines. Now comes the order 
«‘ Forward dress!”” In a corridor or hall this may be 
done as the order contemplates ; that is, children getting 
their heads and bodies into line, with their arms flung 
forward to a parallel horizontal position, with fingers ex- 
tended and nearly touching the pupil in front. In most 
of our rooms this cannot be done, and the command may 
be obeyed by the children getting their bodies and heads 
into line. The eye should be fixed upon a point in front. 
This is very important. 

‘* Position!’ comes next, and is one of the most im- 
portant and difficult orders we have. It means a great 
deal, and is essential to the execution of the various 
movements of the system. It should be clearly undery 
stood and persistently required of the pupil. 


“yOopyright, 1893, 
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Never speak ill of a co-laborer. 
A goon janitor is next to a good teacher, from Novem- 
ber to April. 


Love of country is to be stimulated by efficient ref- 
erence to our great national heroes, through the senti- 
ment of patriotic songs. 


Tue hard times have not kept aspiring students out of 


college. There are not only as many as last year, but 
the increase is beyond the natural ratio. Education is 
“in the air.” 


Tue physical geography of the country known as the 
United States was the same in 1492 as in 1892, but it 
was not worth studying then. Man makes physical geog- 
raphy significant. 

ComPposiTION writing will be one of the most important 
phases of the work in the upper grammar grades. It is 
sadly neglected, and when taught is often poorly taught. 
It requires skill in teaching, but repays all efforts. 


Do not make the mistake of thinking that every child 
_will or ought to be highly appreciative of the best liter- 
ature. Not every child is born with the capacity of being 
agreat schol r. It is as unreasonable to expect them all 
to be literary as to expect them all to be inventors, musi- 
cians, or artists. 


In these days of “newness’’ do not forget that the 
school is to teach the child to know something. He 
is to learn to do, to think, and to be, largely while learn- 
ing to know several things that are valuable aa know!- 


edge. Teach something, teach much, and the discipline 
will come through the learning. 


Massacuusetts easily heads the list in the length of 
time each child attends school. The average of the 
United States is 4.3 years, and four states only have more 
than six months. Massachusetts, in the post of honor, 
has 6.86 years.; New York is 7 per cent below (6.41), 
Connecticut is beside New York (6.40), with Ohio at 
(6.20) years. 


“Tue school is designed to give children the rudi- 
ments of moral education, and of education specially 
adapted to make of them good members of the community, 
together with such general knowledge and skill as are 
necessary for practical life, due attention being paid to 
their bodily development.” This is the Japanese ideal of 
the school, and it would be difficult to find a better state- 
ment in the same space in English, French, Swedish, or 
German. The moral, the social, the economic, and the 
physical are all emphasized in this one sentence which 
will bear much study at the hands of American scholars. 


Mr. Cates S. Braaa, formerly of the great Cin- 
cinnati publishing house,—Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co—and one of the organizers of the American 
Book Co., has been abroad for the past year and a 
half, making a leisurely trip around the world. It was 
the first genuine rest from business that he has taken, 
and he returns greatly refreshed, and on the first day of 
November assumed the business management of the New 
York house of the American Book Co. His experience, 
his pride in the company, his large wealth and life-long 
training, utilized by the vigor that comes from a long 
period of genuine rest, assure the most efficient leadership 
to this great house. A native of Maine, schooled in the 
business intensity of Ohio, he is a combination of New 
England and the West that New York appreciates. 


Tae Term or SuPERINTENDENCE.—Superintendents 
change too often. After a few early changes, successful 
teachers usually settle down for a term of years. Few 
superintendents do this. Many would not if they could ; 
many would not if they would. One of the educational 
demands of the day is for a public and professional senti- 
ment which shall make it possible for a superintendent to 
remain as long as he is successful, and probable that he 
will remain at least until he has worked out whatever 
problem he has proposed to the community. 

There is no encouragement for teachers to throw them- 
selves heartily into the plans of a superintendent, changing 
their own methods and aims, sinking their individuality 
largely in bis if he is not to remain long enough to give 
character to their work, long enough for them to secure 
proficiency in the new ways and with the new means. 


Tue AssistANT SUPERINTENDENT.—There is one 
much neglected school official,—the assistant superintend- 
ent, He comes very near being a more important factor 
than the superintendent himself. Of course he is only 
an assistant. He is not the head, is not the power, is not 
the genias, but he is the point of application for all 
that the superintendent is and can do. The superin- 
tendent is the administration ; the assistant administers 
the administration. Every city of any magnitude 
should have an assistant. The large cities like New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Minne- 
apolis, Detroit, and San Francisco have such assistants in 
fact if not in name. In Boston the name applied is 
‘supervisors ” and their actions may be somewhat inde- 
pendent, while in Detroit and Minneapolis they are 
styled superintendents of primary schools and their labors 
are largely independent in detail, though their relation is 
very close and their assistance to the superintendent im- 
portant beyond expression. 

There is need of an active local effort in all cities of a 
bundred inhabitants or thereabouts to secure efficient as- 
sistance for the superintendent, unless the principals as- 
sume many of the details of supervision. Many a good 
man is sacrificed merely because he is expected to accom: 


plish that which is impossible of accomplishment single 
handed. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, OLD AND NEW. 


The new normal schools are so far in advance of the 
old in appliances, conveniences, and appropriations that 
it is quite the thing to speak lightly of the old-time nor- 
mal school. Of course there have always been normal 
schools and normal schools, but there were schools forty 
years ago that did as much for the educational life of 
New York, New England, and the rest of the country, 
as will ever be done. In every class in those days there 
were men and women with bright minds, keen intellec- 
tual powers, who would not have gone to college, but by 
going to a normal school learned how to study, how to 
work persistently, who became professionally zealous, and 
with whom teaching became a mission, and its profes. 
sional rewards all-sufficient. No colleges have ever sent 
out better scholars for the profession, or better teachers, 
than Bridgewater and Oswego sent out in their earlier 
days. They had no laboratories, no appliances, no libra- 
ries, but they had a scholarly and professional spirit 
that has not been excelled by any other school, nor by 
them in later days. 


“ OBEDIENCE, SYMPATHY, AND DIGNITY.” 


It is Japan that says officially that the schools shall 
aim to secure among the pupils obedience, sympathy, and 
dignity. Hasany nation stated the case better? So far 
as obedience is concerned to secure it has always been 
the aim of American schools, but “sympathy and dig- 
nity” are terms rarely used in that connection. Are 
they not of sufficient importance to command attention? 
Sympathy is one of the most useful and comfortable per- 
sonal and social attainments or characteristics. By it one 
is helped, cheered and comforted by his fellows, and 
through it he may do more for mankind than by the use 
of a fortune without it ; by it one may learn more readily 
and retain more permanently, and by it what one knows 
and possesses counts for more in any desirable market. 

Dignity gives character and standing in any commu- 
nity. Other things being equal, whatever a man is and 
does weighs more, counts for more, when he himself pos- 
sesses genuine dignity. This does not imply any false 
assumption, any aristocratic pretensions. It is to be 
coupled with that spirit of obedience which begets loyalty 
and that sympathy which is fraternal. The Japanese 
have given America a trio of school ideas that she may 
well adopt. Nowhere are they more needed than here, 
where national life is dependent upon loyalty which fruits 
from obedience; upon fraternal spirit which fruits from 
sympathy, upon universal respect one for another, which 
fruits from dignity. 


TEACHING A GOOD SCHOOL AND A GOOD 
PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 


The hour has come for a close distinction to be made 
between the teaching of a good school and being a good 
professional teacher. There is nothing that can take the 
place of ability to teach a good school. Whatever else a 
‘teacher is or is not, whatever else a teacher can or cannot 
do, he must teach a good school. He must have it well 
in hand. Call it by whatever name you please, there 
must be uniform and universal respect for his authority, 
loyalty to the best interests of all concerned. There 
must be genuine, earnest, intelligent study and wide- 
awake recitations. All this can be easily secured by 4 
teacher who has had no professional training, who has no 
professional ardor. ; 

On the other hand, one may have had the most elabor- 
ate professional training, the broadest scholarship, the 
most intense professional zeal, and not be able to secure 
the personal respect, the studious activity, or the recita- 
tion interest requisite to a good school. What is most 
needed is a combination of the two. Very few can teach 
a good school today without training. Such are the 
changes in methods, the applications of principles, and 
the varieties in devices that only a genius can catch those 
phases indispensable to good teaching along modern lines, 
and the other professions and occupations are bidding 80 
high for genius that the teaching profession rarely retains 
those whose loyalty to the profession has no’ been culti- 
vated through professional training. 

Very few who are professionally trained fail to de 
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good schoolroom work. Such are the methods, devices, 
and applications of principles that one must be sadly lack- 
ing in common sense and personality who cannot teach 
well after any good training. The chances are at least 
nine out of ten that one who begins teaching today 
without training will fail of good work, while they are at 
least nineteen in twenty that the professionally trained 
teacher will succeed. It is well, therefore, while admit- 
ting that failure is not inevitable to the first, nor success 
to the second, that it is not worth one’s while to try that 
in which the chances are so largely against one’s success, 
nor to neglect that in which the chances of success are 80 
great. 


GO TO COLLEGE, GO BACK TO COLLEGE. 


There is no longer the same magic in the college 
diploma as in days gone by. There is not the same ter- 
ror in the admission “I am not a college man” as in 


- other days, but there is more virtue in having had the 


best advantages of the best institutions of learning. 
There is little general respect for the man who goes to 
college for the name of it, less for him who goes for a 
* degree,” but there is an appreciation of all that a man 
has of power whether he get it in college or out of col- 
lege. A large proportion of the boys who go regularly 
through college as “boys” and graduate with no 
specialty, no definite training, no significant power, 
amount to little more in life than they would have amounted 
to without college, while many natural students, lovers 
of books, observers of nature, who are experienced with 
men, attain high mental power, scholarly acquaintance 
with books, and eminent influence over men. 

All this, however, on either side signifies little. What 
every ove needs is more mental, scholarly, trained power, 
and none need this more than teachers. It is not only 
sentimentally desirable, but it pays from every stand- 
point for the teacher to increase and intensify his talent, 
scholarship, and influence. The university of today is 
focusing its work for mature minds with definite aims 
and higher aspirations. A large proportion of the men 
who graduated as college “ boys” need to go back for 
work with a purpose more than they needed the original 
experience. A Pennsylvania boy graduated honorably 
from one of the normal schools and from one of the col- 
leges of the state. He was a natural stadent, a lover of 
books, was tactful with men, was an effective public 
speaker, and won saccess in the profession beyond most 
men of his years and training. Satisfied with the honor 
and remaoneratioa he was not content with his attain- 
ment, and took two years—despite the fact that he had 
a family—at two leading universities. His ideas have 
broadened, his scholarship has intensified, his power with 
voice and pen has been greatly heightencd. and in a 
single season he has had the opportunity to choose be- 
tween four positions, each offering a salary fifty per cent. 
higher than he was entirely content with previously, and 
each signifying more in honor than had been dreamed of. 
This could be matched by men in many another state. 

Another man, untrained in college or normal school, a 
lover of nature, a buyer and reader of the best books, 
taught successfully, supervised skillfully, wrote effectively, 
and was eminently popular in educational speech. He 
was satisfied with his income and delighted with the 
honors laid at his feet, but, having no family, he went to 
a university for the pare delectation of studying as a col- 
lege student. He took the “grind” heartily, and the 
power attained with pen, voice, aud thought will lead 
him to stand relatively ag high in a much higher sphere of 
educational and scholarly activity. His experience can 
be matched many times over 

There is no reason for any humiliation, scarcely for 
regret on the part of those who for financial or family 
reasons simply cannot return to school life, but for those 
who can, for those who have the means or the opportani- 
ties to command the means, it will pay in every material 
and professional way for the teacher to take the time to 
take a course in definite, heavy scholastic work. 
“ Grind,”—hard, unrelenting work, that brings the mind 
under the discipline of heavy effort, is needed, and if this 
cannot come in a university course take it, get it from out- 
of-the-aniversity work of the heaviest kind. This will all 


help to make teaching a great profession in the only way 
possible,—by making professional men and womén ut 
“f the teachers: 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


256. Would you teach the discoveries in groups ac- 
cording to nationality or according to the century ? 
Los Angeles. 


Neither and both. I should teach a discovery, so 
far as I taught it, and trace it down to the time when 
the settlement was merged with other settlements. The 
only point in settlement so far as the schools are con- 
cerned is that in which it fruited. There is no special 
significance in the fact that Spain or France or Holland 
or England made a group of settlements, neither is there 
in the fact that a certain group of settlements were made 
in the fifteenth century, but it is of vital importance that 
the laws of Colorado are colored by the fact that the 
Spaniards, via Mexico, settled in that great region. After 
the settlements have been studied and traced I would 
group what is well known by the pupils, both by nation- 
ality and by century. 


257. Should we teach in the grammar school anything 
of the history of England and her rulers previous to the 
American Revolution? If so, how much, and what? 

A Grammar Master. 

Conditions might make it feasible to teach English 
history in the grammar school. It is every way worth 
knowing and worth studying for the benefit of the study 
itself; but there are so many other things worth know- 
ing, and so many other things that discipline well in the 
learning, that a grammar school must be of a high grade 
to make it advisable to devote much time to the rulers of 
England. There is, however, something relative to 
British conditions from 1760 to 1815 that should be 
taught in order to make United States history clear. 


**Tt is to be asserted that while the students learn how to do 
several things, learn many facts, acquire some ability to pass col- 
lege examinations, they have not developed mentally, have not un- 
folded their powers as well as they would had they not been school 
trained, provided, of course, that they had been in scholarly com- 
pany with books at their command.”’ 

Soon after reading the foregoing in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for Sept. 14, I heard a gentleman who had attained some promi- 
nence as a civil engineer say: ‘‘ The sooner the schools get down to 
object lessons, the better it will be for the schools. I know this 
from my experience daring the past fourteen years.’’ 

In some general directions given by a New England superintend- 
ent to his primary teachers are found words to this effect: ‘‘ As 
the pupils for the first time exchange home life for that of the 
school, try to make the break as slight as possible.’’ Many times 
since I first read this have I thought that it might be amended by 
something like this; and ‘instruction should always be of such a 
nature that the change at any time from school to a business life 
will also be slight.”” Too many pupils read but ‘‘ words, words, 
words.’ We know how hard it is to make them see ideas in their 
text. Are we not more at fault than the books? There must 
needs be books. How much outside of and beyond them do we 
go? How much information do the scholars get first hand? How 
much of an artificial world do we build up about them as we allow 
them to learn words, not ideas, and then send them out into the 
world at seventeen or eighteen to learn practical lessons that the 
office or messenger boys learned at twelve? Or, if they leave the 
grammar echool at thirteen or fourteen, do they not find themselves 
in a strange world ? 

But why am I writing thus! Are not the leaders in the New 
Education working hard and grandly to prodace a change in meth- 
ods? Are there not many teachers doing more than I can? Par- 
don my intrusion. W. H. Huse. 


AMONG SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
LEditorial Correspondence. | 


On the banks of the broad Delaware and the waterless Brandy- 
wine, Southern born with Northern industrial aspirations, is the 
city of Wilmington, with more than a third the entire population of 
the state ard the proud distinction of being the only city south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line that has doubled its population in the last 
twenty years. With enterprising manufacturers, progressive pro- 
fessional men, aspiring women and philanthropic citizens, Wilming- 
ton is sdding to her material prosperity and domestic joys many 
phases of life that entitle her to municipa! distinction that her rank 
in population (65,000) would not give. 

The women have a club house—The New Century Club—that 
would be a credit to any city. The architect was a woman, and 
she has given her sisters an ideal club home, with every club acces- 
sory, from a modern club kitchen to the finest assembly hall in 
the city. 

The free library that is to open on January first is a sample of 
their modern enterprise and philanthropy. The city has long 
enjoyed the privileges of an Institate Library, available to those 
who could pay for the use of books—a private enterprise, with 
nearly $25,000 indebtedness, which limited ita usefalness. Re- 
cently its debt has been paid and a cash donation made by a public- 
spirited cititen, Mr. Wm. P. Bancroft, on condition that it be free, 
and has made! a) requirement thet the city appropriate 


$5,000 the first year and an ever-increasing annual appropriation 
until it shall amount to twelve cents per capita, which will not be 
for several generations. This, with the office rentals, will enable 
the trustees to provide generously for the library and its expert 
librarian, Professor Tyler. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the chairman of the trustees is a teacher—Prof. E. L. 
Doan—while prominent upon the board are Supt. D. W. Harlan 
and Prin. Isaac T. Johnson of the Friends School. 

The schools of the city are progressive without being aimless, 
Superintendent Harlan giving his time to the most thorough super- 
vision of the work that he has planned. It is but forty years(1852) 
since the seed was planted that has produced the present system 
with its more than two-hundred teachers. There is no more com- 
plete manual training plant for wood, metal and iron work with 
forge, foundery and lathe in the country, than has been in opera- 
tion here for several years. The Boys’ High School, under Mr. 
A. H. Berlin, has bounded from a school of less than ninety pupils 
to one of more than three-hundred in the few years that Mr. 
Berlin nas been in charge. This is but a sample of the apirit of 
progresr. 

The Friends School, Principal Isaac T. Johnson, is one of the 
best private schools to be found in a city of the siza in the country. 
Upon the site of the present elegant building the first Friend 
School was erected in 1738,—one-bundred and fourteen years be- 
fore the first public schoolhouse. The Friends are always generous 
in their provision for room and teachers, there being in this echool 


an average of a teacher for every fifteen pupils, and all the ap- 


pointments are on the same scale. 

The two days spent in that city, mostly with the teachers, were 
delightful. The corps is earnest, intelligent, aggressively progres- 
sive, with a ekillfal superintendent and a loyal achool board. It 
was my first educational visit to the etate, all around which I bave 
done much visiting for many years, and it was a delight to find 
such a spirit and such results. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Cornell has 512 free echolarships. 

The first academy for the deaf and dumb was opened in Edin- 
bargh in 1773. 

What next? A recent issue of the Topeka Journal was printed 
on paper made from sunflower stalks. 


The University of Tennessee has this fall opened its doors to 
women, and forty have already registered. 

The date of the meeting of the Vermont Teachers’ Association 
at Rutland has been changed to November 9, 10, and_11. 


State Supt. E. A. Stern of Montana is doing efficient work in 
the county institutes now being held in the various counties. It is 
his purpose to make a personal visit to every institute, and take part 
in the proceedings. 

Boston’s socio-literary event of last week was a reception ten- 
dered Mr. William Clark of London, by Edwin D. Mead and sister, 
at which a large number of representative literary and educational 
people were present, prominent among whom were Pres. Francis 
A. Walker of the Institute of Technology, Prof. John Fiske of 
Harvard, Dean Huntington and Professor Bowne of the Boston 
University, Professor Sharpe of Tufte, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Charles Carleton Coffin, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Editor E. H. 
Clement of the Transcript, D. C. Heath, Abby Morton Diaz, As- 
sistant Librarian C. E. Bolton of Harvard, and Horace G. Wadlin. 


Mr. Clark is to deliver four o’clock lectures (Nov. 6, 8, 13, and 
15) at Perkin’s Hall, 264 Boylston St., upon ‘‘ Carlisle and Rus- 
kin,” ’‘ Socialism in England,’’ ‘‘ The Government of London,”’ 
and ‘*The London Working Classes.’’ He is a delightful man 
to meet socially, and his lectares are among the most interesting 
and scholarly to which Boston people have been treated in many a 
day. Messrs. Mead & Clark were chums at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, which accounts for the pleasure Mr. Mead gave his Boston 
friends. 


THIS AND THAT. 


A Hebrew translation of Daniel Deronda is being printed in 
Poland. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s autobiography is written, but is not to 
be printed till after his death. 

The five children besides baby Esther Cleveland who were born 
in the White House were also girls. 

The choice of Joseph Jefferson to succeed Edwin Booth as pres- 
ident of ‘‘ The Players’’ is most fitting. 

In the Woman’s Library at the Exposition, New York lead in 
respect to number of books, her collection including 2,400 volumes. 

When Thomas Jefferson went to Washington to be inaugurated 
President of the United States, he carried in his satchel, together 
with his inaugural address, the bones of a fossil sloth. Directly 
after the inauguration ceremonies he proceeded to the American 
Philosophical Society and read the first palwontological essay of 
this country.— Observer. 

The Persians resort to curious rites for the purpose of averting 
the attacks of the cholera. One of the most widely practised of 
these is that of passing under the Koran. Two elders stand oppo- 
site each other, holding between them a scroll of the Koran, 
wrapped in a silken scarf. Under this swinging talisman the peas- 
ants pass one by one and then go home, convinced that the cholera 
will not be able to touch them. The Persians stick to these ancient 
ceremonials in spite of the fact that tha epidemic is working sa4 
havoe among them: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae. a we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


LOWELL'S LETTERS. 


The following selections are from that long-looked-for work, 
Letters of James Russell Lowell, prepared by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard College, and published by the Harpers. 


To 0. W. Homes. 
CAMBRIDGE, Dao. 19, 1858. 

My dear Wendell :—Thank you ever so mach for the “ Autoorat,’’ 
who comes at last drest like a gentleman. The color of the paper 
is jast that which knowers love to see in old lace. 

** Rua ont’ indesd! who has been suggesting the danger of that 
to you ? I hope yon will continue to run out in the style of the 
first ‘* Professor.’? The comparison of the bung and the straw is 
excellent, and touched a very tender spot in me, who was bora be- 
tween two cider mills, and drew in much childish belly-ache from 
both, turped now by memory into something like the result that 
might follow nectar. 

You have been holding in all this while—possumus omnes; we all 
play the ’possum—and are now getting your second wind. I like 
the new ‘‘ Professor’’ better than the old ‘‘ Autocrat.’”” You have 
filled no ten pages so wholly to my liking as in the January num- 
ber. I have just read it and am delighted with it. The ‘ Old 
Boston ’’ is an inspiration. You have never been so wise and witty 
as in this last number. I hold up my left foot in token of my 
unanimity. 

The religious press (a true sour cider press with belly-ache priv- 
ileges attached) will be at you, but after smashing one of them with 
a Samson’s weapon for the reat of the Philieterei. Good-bye. 

Always affectionately yours, J. R. LOWELL. 


To W. D. Howe 
CAMBRIDGE, Monday, August, 1860, 

My Dear Young Friend:—Here is a note to Mr. Hawthorne, 
which you can use if you have occasion. 

Don’t print too much and too soon; don’t get married ina hurry ; 
read what will make you think, not dream; hold yourself dear, 
and more power to your elbow! God bless you! 

Cordially yours, J. R, LOWELL. 

A man may have ever so much in him, but ever so much depends 
on how he get it out. Finie, quoad BIGELOW. 


To NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
CAMBRIDGE, Ang. 5, 1860. 

My Dear Hawthorne :—1 have no masonic claim upon you except 
ge of tobacco, and the young man who brings this does not 
smoke. 

But he wants to look at you, which will do you no harm, and 
him a great deal of good. 

His name is Howells, and he is a fine young fellow, and has writ- 
ten several poems in the Atlantic, which of course you have never 
read, because you don’t do such things yourself, and are old enough 
to know better. 

When I thjnk how much you might have profited by the perusal 
of certain verses of somebcdy who shall be nameless—but no mat- 
ter! If my judgment is good for anything, this youth has more in 
him than any of younger fellows in the way of rhyme. 

OF course he can’t hope to rival the Coneule Pianco men. There- 
fore, let him look at you and charge it to 

Yours always, J. R, LOWELL. 


To W. D. Howe tts. 
ELMWOOD, Aung. 9, 1876, 

Dear Howells: —You are very kind to my verses, but I can stand 
it, especially as what you say applies to a much younger fellow than 
I, twenty years younger, in fuct, and who had been tripped up by 
a professor’s gown. 

I have been trifling with foolish epigrams lately. Here is one I 
made last night as | lay awake : 


A Dialogue. 


Jones owns a silver mine.’”’ “ Pray, who is Jones? 
Don’t vex my ears with horrors like Jones owas! ’’ 

** Why, Jones is Senator, and so he strives 

To make us boy his ingots all our lives 

At a stiff premium on the market price: 

A silver currency would be go nice! ’’ 

“ What's Jones’ plan ?’’ ‘' A coinage, to be sure, 
To rise and fall with Wall Street’s temperature. 

You wish to treat the crowd; your dollar shrinks— 
Undreamed percentums while they mix the drinks.’’ 
Jones’ mine’s quicksilver, then ?’’ Your wit won’t pass; 
His coin’s mercurial, but his mine is brass. 

Jones owns”’ ‘Again! Your iteration’s worse 
Than that slow torture of an echo-verse. 

I'll tell you one thing Jones won’t own; that is, 
That the cat hid beneath the meal is his.’’ 


To EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


ELMWoOD, Cambridge, Nov. 11, 1890. 
Dear Edward :—M. Guizot asked me, ‘‘ How long do you think 
the American Republic will endare ?’? My answer was, “So long 
as the ideas of its founders continue to be dominant.’’ I quoted 
this in an address before the New York Reform Club in 1888. Of 
course I condensed it. In my conversation with Gaizot I naturally 
explained that by ‘‘ ideas’’ I meant also the traditions of their race 
in government and morals. 
Faithfully yours, 


J. R, Lowe. 


OUR COLLEGE SENATORS. 


Two members of the senate, Dabois of Idaho and Higgins of 
Delaware, are graduates of Yale, and Stewart of Nevada and Wol- 
cott of Colorado, the two big silver men of the West, were students 
there, though neither graduated. Senators Cameron of Pennayl- 
vania, Colquitt of Georgia, and Gray of Delaware are graduates of 
Princeton. Hoar and Lodge of Massachusetts are Harvard men 
Senators Washburn of Minnesota and Frye of Maine graduated 
from Bowdoin College. Vest of Missouri and Blackburn of Ken- 
tucky are, like the Vice President, graduates of Danville. The 
Danville institution is known as Center College. It is one of the 
oldest Presbyterian seats of learning in the United Statee. Senator 


Gordon of Georgia was educated at the University of G 
Allison of Iowa was educated at the Western + al Cellee, 


Obio, Senator (fibson of Maryland attended Washington College 


at Chestertown in the Terrapia State. Calvin S. Brice was a sta- 
dent at the Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, where he graduated. 
Senator Chandler of New Hampshire is » graduate of the Harvard 
Law School. His culleague, Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire, 
has received from Dartmouth the degree of A M. Princeton gave 
Senator Gray of Deleware the degree of LL.D. in 1889, and 
Yale conferred the same degree on his colleague, Senator Higgins, 


TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. 


Every year, says Prof. EK. S. Holden in the Century, there must 
be two eclipses of the sun, and there may be five. These sre 
partial eclipses, however, except in the comparatively rare case in 
which the moon passes nearly centrally over the sun’s disc and pro- 
daces a total obscuration of his light. Since the invention of the 
spectroscope, in 1860, there have been barely a score of total 
eclipses, and a number of these could not be observed because the 
belt of totality fell at the earth’s polar regions or upon the oceans. 


The belt of totality is a narrow strip—never more than one ban- 
dred and seventy miles wide—where the point of the moon’s 
shadow falls upon the earth. Total eclipses rarely occur, there- 
fore, at the same point of the earth, At London, for example, 
there has been no total eclipse since the year 1140, except that of 
1715, and there will be none daring the next century. 


SALUTATIONS. 


The O:toman salutation is, ‘‘ Be under the guard of God!" In 
Arabia, on the first meeting of the day, the proper phrase is, ‘‘ May 
God strengthen your mornings! ’’ or, your morning be 
good!’ The Persien begins his polite address with, ‘I make 
prayers for thy greatness.”’ The return to a salutation in the 


Orient is sometimes not only religious, bat non-committal. If an 
Arab ia directly asked about his health, he responds, ‘* Praise be 
to God!’ leaving his condition to be inferred from the modulation 
of his voice. The Zofii exchange the prayer, ‘‘ May the light of 
the gods rest with thee!’’ 


HEIGHT OF MT. ST. ELIAS. 


It has been a question in the scientifis world to know the height 
of Mt. St. Elias. The Coast and Geodetic Survey sent out J. E. 
McGrath and J. H. Turner for the purpose of making thorcuzh 
observations to determine the height and position of the mountain. 

After adopting the most thorough methods they report that the 
summit of St. Eliasis in 60 deg. 17 min. 36 sec. north latitude and 


140 deg. 56 min. 21 5 sec. west longitude. The height of the 
mountain as computed from trigonometrical mearurements made at 
five different stations, varied from 18,000 to 18,017 feet, and the 
adopted mean is 18,010. As the peak of Orizaba in Mexico has 
been determined to be 18,314 feet we must be content to call St 
Elias the second highest mountain in North America. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who aid or wrote: 


‘* He signatureth the hand of every man, 
That all the men He hath made may know the man.”’ 
L. 8. G. 


— To “G. E. G.”’: The name “ spondalix,’’ our slang word for 
money, had its origin in the Greek word spoudulous,a shell, Shells 
of that species were once used as money in Greece and Egypt. 


— What relation was Col. Jerome Bonaparte, who recently died 
in Massachusetts, to the famous Napoleons ? 0.8. P. 


A grand nephew of Napoleon I. 


— Why is the chrysanthemum sometimes called the ‘' Christmas 
rose’? ? 
Through the sweet old legend which tells us that the first chrye- 


Oa that blest morn 
When Christ was born 
Into white beauty burst.’’ 


— Who were the Manchline belles, whom Burns immortalized ? 


These are supposed to be Helen Miller, afterward the wife of 
Dr. Mackenzie of Manchline; Miss Markland, afterward the wife 
of Robert Finlay of Greenock; Jean Smith, who married Mr. 
Candish of Edinburgh; Batty Miller, afterward the wife of Mr. 
Templeton in Manchline; and Miss Morton, who married Mr. 
Patterson of the same village. 


— Please name the principal works of the late Philip Schaff, 
HoMILETIC. 

Among his works are: “‘ History of the Apostolic Charch”’; a 
** Sketch of the Political, Social, and Religious Character of the 
United States”; “‘Germany: Its Universities, Theology, and Re- 
ligion’’ ; a German hymnbook; ‘‘ The Christ of the Apostles *’ ; 
**The Person of Christ, with Replies to Strauss and Renan” : 
** The Civil War and Overthrow of Slavery in America’’ "= Christ 
in Song”’ ; ‘‘ Revision of the English Version of the New Testa- 
ment’’; ‘‘ The Vatican Council’’; ‘‘ History and Collection of 
Creeds of Christendom”; ‘‘ Harmony of the Reformed Confes- 
sions’’; ‘ Through Bible Lands”; a dictionary of the Bible’’; 
Library of Religious Poetry,” in editing which he wee assecleted 
with Arthur Gilman; a ‘‘ Companion to the Greek Testament and 
the English Version’’; “ Historical Account of the Work of the 
American Commi'tee of Revision of the English Version’’ ; “ Christ 
and Christianity ’’: and ‘‘ Church and State in the United States 
or the American Idea of Religious Liberty and Its Practical Et. 
feots.’’ He also edited an adaptation of Lang’s ‘‘ Critical, Theo- 
logical, and Homiletical Commentary on the Bible,” and the “ To: 


ternational Revision Commentary on the New Testawent,'? 
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SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS, 


(47) By D. P. W., Davenport, Ia.—Having given 
a’y* + b?x* = a7b?... (1), 
ond =a? + (2), 
to prove that 
aty® + = (a2y* + ... (8). 
Proof by the Editor, 
From (2), by equaring, 
1 + + (4). 
Multiply (1) by (4), member by member, 
(a2y* + b?x*) X 1 = X (x* 4 2x*y? + 
Factoring (5), 
a2(1 — b?)y* — + —a*)z* =0.... (6). 
From (2), a? =1— and = 1— <a’, 
Substituting in (6), 
aty* — + btxt = 0... (7). 
Maltiplying (7) by z*y’, 
atx? y® — 2a*b?xty* + bty?x® =O... (8), 
From (2), = 1—y’? andy? =1— 2’, 
Sabstituting in (8), 
at(1 — y?)y® — 2a?b?xty* + -— = 0... (9), 
Expanding (9), ete., 
aty® + b4x® = aty® + 2a*b?xty* + btx® (10), 
aty® + = (a2y* + b?x*)? (11). 
Notre —Extracting the square root of (7), we have 
a*y? = b?z?, 


(48) By ‘' Newton,” Mass.—Solve 


First Solution by E, KEsNER, Fairplay, Colo. 
Clearing the given equations of fractions and expanding, then 
11 X (1) + (2) gives 43xry(x? y?) = 430ry. 
yF 10... (3). 
Satstituting (3) in (1), we have 
zy=8... (4). 


xz=3,1,—3, —1. 
“.y=1,3,-1,—3. 
Second Solution by the Editor 
Solving (1) for (x? + y?), then substituting in (2), 
sy=8... (a) 
From (1), by means of (<), 
(8). 
=8, 1,—38, —1; 
**)y=1,3, —1, —3. 
(49) By W. D. CuiInToN, Ogsdensburg, N. Y.—In what 


time could A, B, C together do a piece of work, if A alone could 
do it in six hours more, B alone in one hour more, and C alone in 


twice the time ? . 
Solution by J. MILLER, Snohomish, Wash. 
Let x hours = the reqaired time; then (z + 6) hours = A’s 
time, (x + 1) hours = B's time, and 2x hours = C’s time. 
a 1 1 1 
From which is found, by an easy process of solution, that x = j{ of 


an hour, the time req ired. 
Elegantly solved by E, Kesner, Fairplay, Colo.; ‘ Worker,” Media, 
Pa.; and others. 


(51) By Teacher,’ Greensboro, N. C.—Solve neatly . 
ayz + by + cz = bex + cz + ax = cry + ax + by =a+b+c. 
Solution by the Editor. 
From the first and second, first and third, and second and third, 
members of this continuous equation, we have, respectively, 


From (3) and (4), 


a2 — by 
(1), 
az— cz 
z eee (3). 
Pat y = kx, and z = /x; then, by substitution, (3) becomes 
bk — el 1 
(4). 
Redacing (4), k= oo 
— bk 
From (1), =f (6). 
From (2), (7). 
ke 
From (7) 1... (8) 
_ 
From (6)'and (8), fi 1... (9). 


(10). 
By taking as positive the value of k in (10), we obtain 
(11). 
By taking as negative the value of & in (10), we obtain from the 
original equation, 
(12), 


a-—-b—c 


_a+b+e 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


X#NOPHON’s ANaBasis. Seven Books. By William 
Rainey Harper and James Wallace. New York: American 
Book Co. 575 pp. $1.50. 

Ia the record of the new movement in classical instruction, a 
place of the greatest prominence must be assigned to the work of 
President Harper and those who have been his coadjutors, as ex- 
empl:fied in the many text editions which have embodied his induc- 
tive methods of study. As in the other editions of the series, the 
student is taken first of all to the auchor’s text, and every induce- 
ment is given him to use this text as the basis for all his work. 
Perhaps the most practical virtue in President Harper's application 
of his idea is that he does not err in overestimating the human 
nature of the pupil—or, may be, of the ordinary instructor. The 
work which he lays out is easily within the powers of every boy 
and girl of high school age, and there are ample opportunities for 
the more brilliant pupils to show their ability. Nor isthe aid given 
such as demoralizes, by providing too easy a path; the pupil is led 
to see wherein he is lacking and to apply himself to strengthen the 
weak spot. References are provided, of course, to the standard 
grammars, bat that carious notion of the school boy studying his 
translation with the aid of the unlearned grammar is not enter- 
tained. Besides the “ Iaductive Exercises,’ by which the pupil is 
to familiarize himself with the grammatical rules by studying them 
as jee in the text before him, which forms the essential element 
in President Harper’s scheme of classical instruction, there are a 
dozen pages ‘‘for ready reference,’’ giving paradigms of nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, participles, and the more difficalt word forms, 
designed to save the time usually lost in searching through many 
pages of the grammar. 

Besides the vocabulary, which is supplemented by a generous 
supply of illustrations ecattered through the body of the text, and 
which gives important etymologies, English cognates and deriva- 
tives, synonyms, interpretations of proper names, and various con- 
structions after verbs, there is a list of words, arranged in the order 
of their frequency of use in the Anabasis, a table of prepositions, to 
illastrate their meanings in different cases, the principal parte of 
verbs, and a table of idioms. Books V. to VII. have been edited 
with special reference to sight reading, new and rare words being 
translated at the foot of each page and a hint given for the rendering 
of more difficult sentences. Throughout the text, the plan is fol- 
lowed of presenting the first occurrence of each word in full-faced, 
upright type. 

Enough, but by no means all the features of this compactly 
arranged volume have been touched upon to show how valuable a 
contribution to the mate-ia! with which/every teacher of the classice 
should be familiar has be-n issued by President Harper of Chicago 
and Dr. Wallace of Macalester College, through the mediam of the 
American Book Company. 


Tae Brarinner’s Greek Composition. By Wm. S. 
Collar & M. Grant Daniell. Boston : Ginn & Co. Cloth, 414 x 64. 
Pp. 201. Price, 95 cents. 

In the series of exercises for oral and written translations, com. 
prising The Beginner's Greek Composition, the atadent is introduced 
to the rendering of Greek thought into Greek expression. For 
this purpose the exercises are based upon the text of the firet book 
of Zenophon’s Anabasis ; ‘‘ the ipsissima verba, then, of a Greek 
text constitute the foundation and the model ;’’ and the advantage 
of rendering continuous narration over that of detached and ab- 
etract sentences is utilized. At the same time selections are so made 
as to emphasize familiarity with technical grammatical construc- 
tion. Exercises for translation leas dependent upon the text, and 
selections from Harvard examinations supplement the previous 
work. Parallel Latin constractions are appended to each lesson to 
illustrate idomatic differentiation. References are made to the 
grammars of Goodwin (revised edition) and Hadley Allen. En- 
gravings of Greek weapons and armor add greatly to the interest 
of the text. 

The fruits of the collaboration of Messrs. Collar & Daniell are 
always welcome to teachers. The Beginner's Greek Composition 
will be found to be none the less so than ita predecessors. 


Tae MAKING oF VIRGINIA AND THE MippLE CoLontgs. 
1578-1701. Illustrated. By Samuel Adams Drake. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1 50. 

Mr. Drake’s reliability as a student of history and interesting 
way of putting things in his records of the doings of those who have 
made history are too well and favorably known to call for further 
comment. His Making of New England and The Making of the 
Great West were the forerunners of this interesting volume, which 
has heen greatly heightened in valoe by numerous well-selected 
illustrations. He is inno unworthy sense a popular historian. He 
holds to the facts, but he uses them to make his writing entertain- 
ing as well as profitable. That the student may verify his history, 
he gives copious foot notes, which sometimes occupy balf a page. 
For popular effect he weaves every available incident with the warp 
of delightfal suggestive phrase, and hesitates not to catch a couplet 
or a stanza when it will enliven the page, while both interest and 
instruction are advantaged by a hundred illustrations of, colonial 
days. It would be difficult to find another equally readable and 
— book for supplementary reading in any grade above the 

our 


A Dictionary or Foreign Parases AND CLASSICAL 
QUOTATIONS. Compiled by R D. Blackman. New York: G. 
P. Patnam’s Sons. 5x74, pp. 261; Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The student of comparative philology, the literary aspirant, and 
the general reader and writer all enjoy the reference handbook 
‘A Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Cla‘sical Quotations.’’ 
Words and phrases so incorporated into current speech as to become 
elements of the English language are located as to their origin, 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Italian, Spanish or Portagese, as 
the case may be. The Latin portion comprises words, phrases, 
mottoes, maxims, quotations, pithy expressions, sententious sayings, 
embodying a moral or practical lesson. Among the selections 
from the Greek are epigrams from the poets; the Italian division 
contains many musical terms; among the Spanish and Portugese 
phrases are found many witty and wise sayings, 80 commonly used 
that the question of their origin is rarely considered; the German 
includes valuable techoical terms. Of special interest, however, is 
‘be French portion, where many idiomatic phraees are translated 
into both the original and the deriv: d significance. 


Epwin Boors. By Laurence Hatton. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, (Black and White Series). 
59 pp.; Cloth Price, 50 cents. 

Who buat the friend of a lifetime, one who had accompanied the 
actor into the holy of holies of life’s experiences, could perform the 
last sacred rite of friendship, of giving the world a more intimate 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Tue Best Tonic Known, 
‘nrnishing snatenance to both brain and body, 


knowledge of the honored and mourned tragedian ? From the first 
page, revealing the generous sympathy of the man, through the 
stroggles and experiences of genius to the silencing of the brilliant 
talents, Mr. Hatton reveals Edwin Booth as an intimate personality, 
as one who ‘‘ was a credit to humanity, an honor to his country as 
a as the foremost figure in the whole history of the American 
stage. 


Mara@aret Davis, Turor. By Anna C. Ray. Iilus- 
trated. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 356 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
A young woman weary of the quiet life she leads in her city 

home accepts the position of tutor of two bright lads and their 
rister in a Connecticut river town. The author’s own happy gift 
of intuitively understanding boy nature develops in this sympathetic 
story of boy life and boy nature is well worth the reading and 
studying by those who daily are in contact with these impulsive 
young natures. In a tactful way, by entering into all their boyish 
sports, this teacher develops a sense of comradeship with her 
pupils that is helpfal to both. The story issprightly and bound to- 
gether by a wholesome thread of romance which greatly deepens 
its — It is a book that will be helpfal to both teacher and 
pupile. 


MassacHuseTts OF TopAy. Prepared by Daniel P. 
Toomey. Edited by Thomas C. Quinn. Boston: Columbian 
Pablishing Co. Illustrated. 613 pp, 12x 10. 

A memorial of the state, historical and biographical, iseued for 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, comprehending the diversified 
interests of the state in its commercial, political, literary, social, 
and religious activities. The aim of this work, to be in every sense 
representative of Massachusetts, is more than realized. Massachu- 
setts of today is represented by the lives of a few of her reprerenta- 
tive men, and througa these every interest of importance to this 

ommonwealth is considered. In every department of printing, 
engraving, and binding, the book is a work of art. 


Boston OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. 
Written and collected by Boston Kindergarten Teachers. 
Boston: J. L. Hammett & Co, 

The title tells ite own story. The kindergartners of Boston 
have gleaned from many fields and have brought together through 
the courtesy of publishers and writers fifty-seven of the best stories 
to read to children that can be found. The taste and skill in se- 
lection are all that could be desired. It isa difficult thing to se- 
lect such stories wisely, but through the unusual generosity of 
publishers they are enabled to use such recognized story gems as 
Miss Pingree’s *‘ Thanksgiving Story,’’ Miss Wiltse’s ‘‘ Story of a 
Cowslip,”’ ‘‘ Ten Peas in a Pod,’”’ ‘‘ How the Sparrows are Fed,’’ 
and The Echo.”’ 

A few of the new subjects will serve to indicate its scope: ‘‘ The 
Honest Woodman,’’ ‘‘ The Little Rooster,’’ ‘‘ Three Gold Fishee,’’ 
** Sunbeams,”’ The Swallow and I,’’ What the Wind Bringe,”’ 
**Story of the Morning Glory Seed,’”’ ‘‘ The Snail,’ ‘‘ What a 
Bird Thought,’’ ‘‘ The Lost Lamb,’’ ‘‘ The Swallow’s Nest,”’ 
** Courtesy in Birds,’’ ‘‘Story of a Bean,’’ ‘‘ The IIl-Natured 
Briar,’’ ‘‘ What Robin saw,’”’ and ‘‘ The Ugly Duckling.’’ There 
aro fifty-seven of these appropriate stories. 


Kine’s Hanpsook or New York City. An Oatline 
History and Description of the American Metropolis, with over 
one thousand illustrations. Boston: Moees King. Price, $2. 
Second Edition. 

Here are more than a thousand pages, more than a thousand il- 
lustrations, treating of five thousand topics, institutions and person- 
ages with 20,000 incidental references, all of New York City,— 
the great American metropolis. The first edition of 10,000 copies 
was sold in four weeks, and 10,000 copies of this second edition of 
20,000 were ordered in advance. 

The second edition is essentially a new book. It has long been 
@ pet notion of the editor, that cities presented many of the most 
vital facta of genuine school geography, and if he is right in 
this then the geography of New York City is of special value, and 
this book is the beet that has ever been written or dreamed of re- 
garding the facts and life of that great city. It is a marvel, and 
should be on every school desk in this country. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mental Development in the Child; i W. Preyer; translated by BH, 
W. Brown; price, $1.00. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

The Little Lame Prince; by the author of ‘' John Halifax, Gentle- 
men”; price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Within College Walls: by Charles Franklin Chwing; price, $1 00. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

Principles of Political Economy; by J, Shield Nicholson; price, 
$300. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The True Story Book; edited by Andrew Lang; price, $2 00—— 
Wood Magic; by Richard Jeffries; price, $1 25 ew York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

The Mark in razon and America; by Enoch A, Bryan; price, $1.10 
—Litttle People’s er; by Georgia A. Hodskins——The Ethics 
of Hegel; translated by J. Macbride Stenett; price, $1.10. New 
York: Ginn & Co. 

Manual of Linguistics; by John Clark; price, $2.00. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Search Lights and Guide Lines; by Edgar Greenleaf Bradford. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

French Verb |Drili; by M.D, Berlitz. New York: Berlitz & Co. 
Boston: Carl Schoen hof. 

The History of a Bearskin; from the French of Jules De Marthold 
——tThe Bow of Orange Ribbon; illustrated by Amelia E, Barr——The 
Rivals (Illustrated) by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 

The Scarlet Letter (Illustrated) ; by Nathaniel Hawthorne; price, 

1,50——Tales from Shakespeare (Illustrated); by Charles and Mary 

vamb; price, $1 25——The Tucker Calendar for 1894; by Elizabeth 8. 
Tucker; price, $1.25. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
wee Ken Eyck; by W. O. Stoddard; price, $150. Boston: D. 

thro 

The Borenee of Mechanics; by Dr. Ernst Mach; translated from the 
German by Thomas J. McCormack; price, $250. Chicago: Open 
Court Pub Co. 

The Burden of Isabel; by J. Maclaren Cobban; price, 50 cents, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

Lucy Stone; by Rev. Louis Albert Banks; price 25 cents. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


N. E. SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The 53d meeting of the New England Asssciation of School Su- 
perintendents was held at the rooms of the school committee, 
Mason street, Boston, Friday, November 3, N. L. Bishop, president, 
in the chair. 


The first topic was ‘‘ What Constitutes a Professional Superin- 
tendent’’ ? A. W Edson, agent of state board of education, as 
chairman of the committee made the report and submitted the fol- 
lowing resolutions in answer to the question, ‘‘A person who de- 
votes himself exclusively to the organization of schools, to the train- 
ing of teachers and the supervision of their work, may pro rly be 
accredited as a professional euperintendent of schools.’ The dis- 
cussion of the resolution was opened by J. E. Burke of Waterville, 
Me., and was continued by W. A. Mowry of Salem, Henry Whitte- 
more of Waltham, Mr. Edson and others, and the resolution was 
adopted. 

A committee was appointed to assist the secretary in making a 
complete list of professional superintendents of New England, with 
A. W. Edson of Worcester as chairman. 

The second topic of discussion was, ‘‘ How May Cities and Towns 
Establish a System of Training Schools to Supplement the Work 
of the State Normal Schools ?’’ George A. Walton of the com- 
mittee on thie subject read an elaborate report, in which he de- 
scribed the Wellington School at Cambridge and the training 
schools at South Manchester, Conn., and spoke of the best way to 
eatablish similar systems in other places. He compared the train- 
ing schools to the hospital work by medical students, and said that 
the former were of as great importance to the normal schools as 
was the latter to the medical schools. The training schools, be de- 
clared, were becoming more popular and more of a necessity every 
day, and the prejadice against allowing children to be taught in 
them was rapidly lessening. He recommended that the selection 
of pupils to teach in these schools should be most carefully made 
and that an ample corps of experienced teachers should supervise 
their work. It might be necessary for the state to aid the towns by 
providing superintendents, by transporting the students to and 
from the schools, and possibly by requiring all the teachers to have 
a state certificate. This would probably be necessary only in the 
smaller and poorer towns. In concluding, he said that the estab- 
lishment of these schools might be difficult of achievement, but that 
there was an excellent opportanity in Massashueetts at the present 
time, owing to the amount of room in many of the school buildings. 

The discussion of the report was entered upon by S. T. Datton 
of Brookline, Mass., and Francia Cogswell of Cambridge, Mass., 
members of the committee, who emphasized the need of practice 
schools in the cities and larger towns of the state. 

Charles Henry Douglas, Keene, N. H., said the ideal method of 
getting successful teachers had been outlined by the committee in 
their report. There are large numbers that go to normal schools, 
but not enough to supply the demand for teachers. The training 
schoola must give some professional training, but the great advan- 
tage is the practice teaching. Many practical obstacles will have 
to be overcome before training schools can be established iu the 
towns of New England. It is one of the steps that must be taken 
in the near future to meet the demands for professional training 
and practice work. 

Hon. C. D. Hine, secretary of the state board of commissioners, 
introduced Professor Carroll of the State Normal School at New 
Britain, who spoke of the great importance of the work to be done 
by normal and training schools. He stated that seven towns of 
Connecticut had already tried the experiment of practice schools, 
They have been arranged by courtesy of the towns. The state has 
already contracts with New Haven, Willimantic, and Bridgeport 
for normal practice schools. 

The diecuesion was continued by Secretary Hine, Principal Mor- 
rell of New Haven Normal School, Sapt. T. M. Balliet of Spring- 
field, W. A. Mowry, I. F. Hall of Arlington and Belmont. Dr. 
Balliet said the city training schools of the cities of Massachusetts 
were ‘‘make-ebifts.’? The normal schools must be extended and 
cover the field, and the Connecticut normal practice schools in the 
towns of the state are good steps in advance. The defect of our 
normal schools ia the want of practice schools in all parte of the 
country. The pedagogics should be studied by actual contact with 
school practice, to be made a feature. Practice work is the de- 
mand of our times. 

At the afternoon session, A. P. Marble, superintendent of the 
Worcester schools, presented the topic, ‘‘ The Abnormal Methods 
in Normal Schools,’’ in an able address, which will appear later 
in the JOURNAL, 

C. W. Deane, superintendent of Bridgeport, Conn., said the 
great objection is to the abnormal method of training teachers. 
He thought there was no danger of normal methods destroying their 
individualities. Suggestions on the methods of teaching furnish a 
basis for the best type of individuality in teaching. A teacher 
should have individuality enough to put himself in harmony with 
his surroundings and atill retain the original conceptions of the 
duties of the teacher, There should be as many ways of work as 
may be necessary to meet the whole range of duty. There is a 
disposition to make the echool a place of entertainment. There is 
need of power to develop voluntary atieotion and concentrated will 

wer. 
ae Haunt, superintendent Medford, Mass., said he was prepared 
to recognize the fact that there were abnormal methods. He did 
not see how children could be expected to give attention unless 
something attractive was presented to hold their attention. Good 
work has been done by normal schools, but they have not in all cases 
been taught how to show love for the pupils, which is the basis of 
all genuine tuccess in teaching the young. We have about used up 
all the philosophy of the ancients in our modern methods of educa- 
tion. We need not import anything new from the old methods and 
label it with ‘' Apperception,”’ or any new name. There has been 
too great devotion to methods so called—not all to be charged to 
normal schools, however, but to the many cranks who want to say 
or do something new. 

G. E. Bliss of East Providence continued the discussion. 

The meeting was one of the largest ever held, and was very 
enthusiastic. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 9-11: Vermont State Teachere’ Association 
Ratland 

Nov. 17: Worcester Co. Teachers’ Association ; 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nov. 16-17: Indiana Association of City and 
Town School Saperintendents; Indianapolis. 

Nov. 23-25: Sontheastern Kan. Teachers’ Aasoc. ; 
Emporia. 

Dee. 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ Aasociation ; 
Eoglish High School, Boston. 

Dec. 1-2: Northwestern Nebraska Edacational 
Association; Rushville, Neb. 

Dac, 1-2: Massachusetts State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; English High School, Boston. 

Dee. 26: Montana Council of Education; Batte. 

Dee, 26-28: Kaneas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Topeka. 

Dac. 26-28: Illinois State As-oc.; Springfield. 

Dec, 26~28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 

Dac. 26-28: Wis. Teachers’ Asssoc. ; Madiron. 

Deo. 26-29: Ind. State Teachers’ Assoc. ; State 
House, Indiavapo is. 

Dac. 26-29: Michigan State Teachers’ Assos. ; 
Lawsing. 

Dec. 26-28: So. Dakota Ed. Asaoc.; Parker. 

Dee. 26-29: California State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Stockton. 

Dee. 27-29: Neb. State Teachers’ Assoc.; Neb. 
University Building, Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association ; 
D-s Moines, Iowa. 

Deo. 27-29: Minnesota Edacational Association ; 
Minneapolis. 

Dec, 27-29: Missouri Valley Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Cameron. 

Dec. 27-29: Montana State Assoc.; Batte. 

Jan. 2-6, 94: Florida State Teachers’ Agsocia- 
tion; Gaineaville. 

Jan, 12: Berkshire Co. (Maas.) Assoc.; Pittefield. 

Feb. 20-22, '94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 

COLORADO. 
Colorado has had ten territorial and state super- 
intendents of public instruction, all of whom are 
living, and all but one are residents of the state. 


lish two grades of certificates for teachers, These 


will be the common school life certificates and| poria will have as attractions from abroad State 
state diplomas. Tobe first will authorize the holder | Saperintendent Wolfe of Missouri and Dr. H. W 
to teach common school studies, and algebra, phys | Thomes of Chicago. 


iology, botany, general history, civil government 


and state constitution, English literature, rhetoric, | meeting of the Northwestern Ksneas Teachers’ 
The state diploma} Association at Concordia, Nov. 30. 


psychology, and pedagogy. 
adds to qualifications for above studies, efficiency 


in geography, physics, Latin, German, or French |is president of the Kaneas State Teschers’ Asso- 
(one language elective), and any three of the fol-| ciation. 


lowing: geology, astronomy, zoology, chemistry, 
physical geography, logic, political economy, and 
trigonometry. 


GEORGIA, 


ages of six and eighteen. Of this number 161,284 
are white males, 153,756 white females, 145,310 
colored males, and 144,621 colored females. The 
total namber of white children in the state is 315,- 
040, the total of colored children 289 631. There 
are schools in the state, 4,()05 white, and 2,- 
680 colored. OF the schoo!s of the state, 366 white 
and 273 colored, total 639, are located in the 
towns, and 4.239 white end 2 407 colored, total 
6,646, are located in the country. Of the entire 
school populstiov, 255,148 white, 235,786 colored, 
total 491,934, cli dcen are in the country, and 58,- 
895 whit-e, 54,135 colored, total 113,037, children 
are in the towns and cities. There are 35,638 
white children and 78,889 colored ehildren :otal 
114,527, in the state who cannot read and write. 
OF the 604,971 children in the state, only 19,701 
have never attended school. 


INDIANA. 


Miss Carrie Colvin, teacher of English and his- 
tory in the Bloomington High School, has resigned 
to accept a better position in the Fort Wayre 
High School. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of City and Town School Superintendents 
is announced for Thursday and Friday, Nov. 16 
and 17, at Indianapolis, The announcement states 
that ‘* The meeting has for its purpose the discus- 
sion of such subj-cts aa affect the development of 
the echoole in cities and towns in Indiana.’ 
Among the topics for discussion, some of the more 
saggestive are the following: ‘* Upon what shall 
the promotion of a child or class depend ?”’ 
** Should high echool pupils be promoted by grades 
or by studies?’’ ‘‘Shonld criticism of teachers 
be done in writing and handed to them by the 
superinteudent ?’’? ‘* What shall a superintendent 
do when visiting a schoolroom?'’ ‘' If examina- 
tions as a test for promotions are abolished, 
what ehall take their place?’’ ‘How can 
we coordinate the eubjecte of our school course 
succeesfally ?’’ Thea meetings will be held at 

the parlors of the Hotel Denson. R. W. Weod 
is president, and W. C. Belman, chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee ———Circalar letters ae being 
is.ued weekly by the superintendent of the Val- 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS, 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache ot on. 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positively cure you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and leaves no unpleasant effects 
Costs oply 25 cent* for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 


about as definite as are usually reached on such 


500 students enrolled in the regular course and 
about seventy five in the training department. 


the Barlington schools. 


educational exhibit at the World’s Fair, has re. 
The state board of school examiners met at|signed to accept a position in the State Norma! 
Denver early in O:tober and determined to estab-| School of North Dakota. 


State University, has resigned his position to accept 

The returns of all the counties are in, and show | position in the Talane New Or 
a total population of 604,971 children batween the Jeans, La. Professor Smith will be greatly missed 
by the students and faculty of the university. Be- 
sides being an enthusiastic, practical teacher, he is 
the author of several excellent works on mathe- 
matics. Prof L. N. DeFoe has been temporarily 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 


the Cape Girardeau Normal to accept the chair of 
pedegogy in the University of Mississippi. He is 


paraiso public echools to the parents. These let- 
ters are intended to direct attention to certain 
matters that have a bearing on the daily school 
work of pupils, as well as to make suggestions as 
to the observation of the laws of hygiene. It is 
also hoped that by this means mach may be accom- 
plished in the way of securing good reading for 
the young people to take the place of much of the 
trash that is too common in most communities. 


ILLINOIS, 


It is aid that Mr. Philip D. Armoar, baving re- 
turned from his inspection of eastern echools of 
technology, intends to present to the Armour In- 
stitute of Chicago the further sum of $500 000 to 
aid mainly in extending the scope of the technical 
department of the institution. 


IOWA. 


The Schoolmastera’ Round Table for northeast- 
ern Iowa met at Cedar Falls, Friday, Oct. 20. 
There were about twenty-five principals and super- 
intendents present, and the afternoon and eveniog 
were spent in discussing the following tovics: “ Can 
we Teach Specialties without Special Teachers ?’’ 
‘* Systems of Heating and Ventilation’; ‘‘ Pol- 
lard, Pure or Mixed ?’’ ‘*'The Graded Diploma 
Plan’’: ‘‘The Minimam of Report Work’’; 
‘* State Certifisates and Diplomas: Are They 
Worth What They Cos: ?’’ Ought the principal, 
for the purpose of instructing a teacher, to take a 
class from her and conduct the recitation himself ?’’ 
The discussions were spirited, and the conclusions 


occasions. 

Iowa sustained a great loss in the death of Pres. 
L. W. Pollock of Garner Business College, which 
occurred some weeks ago. He was an educator of 
mach ability and fine promise. 

The Iowa State Normal School is doing a good 
work for the teachers of the state. There are now 


C. E. Shelton is doing well as superintendent of 


KANSAS. 
Prof. L. C. Wooster, superintendent of Kansas 


The Thanksgiving meeting of teachers at Em- 


Extensive arrangements are being made fora 


President Winans of Oxlahoma Normal Schoo! 


MISSOURI, 
State Editor, W. H. MARTIN, Lamar. 
W. B Smith, professor of mathematics in the 


Prof. J. U. Barnard has resigned his position in 


a native Missourian and a graduate of the Kirks- 
ville Normal School, in which institution he held 
a professorship for twelve years. 

Prof. John Tarrentine has been appointed school 
commissioner of Lawrence County to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Commissioner 
Gorman. 

The officers of the various district associations 
are making preparations for good meetings daring 
the holidays. The meeting at Clinton promises to 
be unusually interesting, at does the one at Lsb- 
anon and Moberly. Several priz:s are to be 
awarded for the best display in the various lines of 
echool work. 


MINNESOTA. 


In both St. Pan! and Minneapolis the want of 
sofficient funds to meet the current expenses 0 
certain schools has led to strong popular demon- 
stration. Ip the former city the citizens of the 
first ward are demanding the reopening of a so- 
called annex to the public schools of that ward 
which was opened last year to accommodate the 
pupils who had no room in the regular schools. 
The board closed the annex for the want of fands 
as the result of a demand from the city Council to 
retrench the school expenses. To meet this diffi 
culty, children are put, as a leading daily pute it, 
on ‘*half rations.’”? That is, one half of them are 
kept through the forenoon and the other half 
occupy their seats in the afternoon. In Minneapo- 
lie it is the cutting off the night schools that has 
stirred the patriotic citizene, with the dailies in the 
lead. Here the small appropriation of $5,000 
necessary to give night instruction to about two 
thousand of the laboring youthe of the city was cut 
off to meet a deficiency in the expences of the day 
schools. The patriotic citizens will carry the day 
and give the desired instruction to those in need 
of it. 

L. H. Ford of Delaware, O , is superintendent 
at Owatonna. He reports the schools overcrowded, 
bat in a very prosperous condition otherwise. 

B. T. Hathaway, last year at Owatonna, now 
has charge of the schools of Brainard. 

G. F. Kenaston retains his former place as super- 
intendent of the Mankato schools. Mankato has 
fine public schools and one of the best high school 
buildings in the state. 


MISSOURI, 


There has been a decided increase in the echool 
population of Kansas City so far this year. It hes 
kept Superintendent Greenwood busy for the last 
few weeks to relieve overcrowded achools. The 
high school has now an enrollment of 1131 pupilr, 
[c is quite probable that the enrollment will reach 
1400 during the present school year. Tha new 
high school building will be occupied by Jan. 1, 
1894 The auditorium of this building wil] seat 
about 2000 people. Prof. J. T. Ridgeway, custo- 
dian cf the Missouri Educational Exhibit, bas ri - 
tarned to take charge of his school. Mra. Ridgi- 
way was acting as custodian in his stead. The 
regular monthly institutes of the Kansas City 
teachers are of unusual interest this year. At the 
last session of this body, Superintendent Gre:n- 
wood gave a masterly address on ‘‘ Molives,’’ ana- 
lyzing the subject from a new stand point. He 
reached the minds of his audience of 500 teachers ‘n 
the heartiest response that has been given aspeak: r 
before that bcedy for years. 

The next session of the Missouri Valley Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Cameron, Mo., Chriat- 
mas week. A strong program has been prepared 
and an attendance of several hundred is expected. 


P ofessor Sanders, teacher of Latin in the 


Kansas City High School, recently resigned to ao. 
cept a position in the Michigan State University, 

Miss Etta Nind resigned the position of firs 
assistant in the Emerson School to join the teact. 
ing force in Chicago. 


MONTANA, 


Io 1882 the aggregate average attendance at a\] 
the schools under the Indian school system was 
4,066. Ia 1884 it was 6,115. In 1886 itihad io. 
creased to 11,420 In 1890 the number was 12,- 
232, and the following year 13.568. Last year it 
was 15,167, and this year Commissioner Browning 
gives the aggr gate average attendance at 1() 333, 
When it is realized that the Indian population for 
the past twelve years has been nearly stationary in 
numbers, the attendance at school shows a most 


f | satisfactory increase. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Principal Bissell of Sommit has resigned. He 
is succeeded by Principal Koapp of New Proy- 
idsnee. 

Prin.{C. S. Haskell of No. 14 is president of the 
Jersey City Teachers’ Asrociation. 

Supervising Prin. W. A. Deremer of Atlantic 
City died recently of heart disease, in the thirty- 
ninth sear of his age. Mr. Deremer has earned a 
wide reputation as an advocate of manual training, 
He was always an earnest and untiring worker in 
the classroom and the teachers’ meeting, and upon 
the institute platform. For the past two years he 
had been at Atlantic City, where he had so com- 
pletely commanded the confidence of the board of 
education that at the end of each year his salary 
had been increased without his solicitation. Prior 
to 1891 he had been for some years connected with 
the schools of Vineland, where his work was very 
thorongh and satisfactory. In Mr. Deremer New 
Jersey loses an earnest educational work+r. 

Principal Boyer of the high echool of Ailantio 
City has been elected to succeed Mr. Deremer. 
Principal Miller of Pennsylvania takes the high 
school. 

A new technical echool, with one hundred and 
sixty-seven pupils enrolled, was opened recently at 
Newark. 

The eleventh annual session of school superin- 
t-ndents at Elmira was one of especial interest. 
Sapt. James Godwin, as president, called the meet- 
ing to order. The session continued over Thorz- 
day and Friday. and a wide variety of educational 
topics were conrilered from a practical standpoint. 
Superintendent Whitney of Ozdensbarg was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

Special uniform examinations for second and 
third grade teachers’ certificates will be held 
throughont the state, Friday and Saturday, Dec. 
1 and 2. 

Mios Edith O. Martin, agraduate of the Newark 
high and no-mal scho Is and a teacher in the 
Hamburg place echool, graduated in Jane last 
from the Sshool of Pedagogy of the University of 
the City of Naw York. The degree conferred was 
Pd.M., Master of Pedagogy. The studies puraned 
were educational history, educational classics, psy- 
chology and methodology, all being in the line of 
t aching and tending to develop a purely profes- 
sional training. Three years of Saturday sessions 
were necessary to the complastion of the course, be- 
sides countless hours of home etudy and work 
daricg the week. Miss Martin never lost a day 
from her teaching on this account. 

OHIO. 

Franklin is sroueed over the questi.n of thé ap- 

plication of the law passed April 25, 1893, com- 


By JAMES HARKNESS, M.A., Associate Professor 


MORLEY, M.A., Professor of Pure Mathematics 
Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, Cloth, 


DETERMINANTS. 


of Iowa. 12mo, Clotb, $1 90. 


Now Ready. Volume I. 


With Critical Introduction by various writers, and 
each period. Edited by HENRY CRAIK, CB. 


gilt top, $1 50. 


nized excellence acquired the right to rank 


“As a school officer I have 
the world’s literature.”—Supt 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


STORIES FRO? WAVERLEY. 
For Children. By H. GAsstor. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. By the 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, author of “Greek 
Heroes,”’ ** Water Babies,” etc. 


Greek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt 
Address Dr. & Co., Scuth Bend price. 


Just Published. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 
A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 


Mawr College, late Scholar of Trinity Cul'ege, Cambridge, and FRANK 


A SHORT COURSE IN THE THEORY OF 


By L2NAS GIFFORD WELD, Professor of Mathematics in the State University 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


Vol. I.. Fourteenth to Six. 
teenth Century. 12mo, Cloth, Student’s Edition, $1.10; Library Edition, 


MACMILLAN & CO, - . 


By N. F. Dupuis. M.A., 
of Mathematics in Bryn 


MACMILLAN NEW EDUCATIONAL 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


F RS.C, Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Uni: 


versity of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10 
‘This is one of the most able expositions of Algebraic principles that we 


in Haverford College, late| have yet met with.””—Schoolmaster. 


$5.00. 


Cloth, $1.10. Second Revised 


Gereral Introduction to 


as standard reading-books. 


AN INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOPETRY OF 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By WICLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, A.M.. Ph.D. (Goett.), Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, University of tue State of Missouri. 12mo, $1.10. 


and Cheaper Ed. 4to, Cloth, $6.00. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo Saxon in the 
University of Cambridge. Second Edition. Revised, 4to, $6.00. 


MACIILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 


: OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
The publishers purpose to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and ,recog- 


16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 


to thank you for putting within the reach of scholars such valuable portions of 


. JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONG. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS 


TURNER PALGRAVE, author of the “Golden 
Treasury.” 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF 
ALL TIMES AND LANDS. 


Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, author of * The Heir of Redclyffe,” ete. 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


Tales from Scandinavian Mythology, By A. #0¢ 
E. KEARY. With Illustrations. 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


Chosen from the “Faerie Queene,” by Sor#iA H. 
MACLEHOSE. 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


By Mrs. BEESLY. 


*_.* MACMILLAN & COMPANY respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cala- 
logues of Books in the following departments of study : 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent Sree by mail to any address. 


Publishers, NewYork. 
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pelling attendance at school of pupils of desig: 
nated age. The law was not enforced in case of 
a boy who was obliged to support his mother and 
himself, but the judicial verdict was against the 
trustees for failure to comply with the statute. 


OREGON. 


The educational exhibit under the direction of 
State Superintendent, Hon. E. B. McElroy, 
World’s Fair Commissioner at the World’s Fair, 
received complementary notice both in educational 
and secular periodicals. Particular mention was 
made of the work from the Portland High School. 
A novel feature was the exhibit of mounted game 
birds, the native grouse, pheasant, prairie chicken, 
quail, enipe, etc; and most remarkable, the 
beantifal Mongolian pheasant introduced into 
— some fifteen years ago, by Dr. Joseph O. N. 

any. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The publication of the Palmetio Teacher has 
been resumed by Mr. P. E. Rowell, at Lexington, 
under very favorable auspices. It will be issued 
monthly. Leading teachers will contribute to its 
columns, and Mr. Rowell himself will spare no 
pains to make the paper both acceptable and val- 
uable to the teachers of the state. 


TEXAS. 


The first regular meeting of the Houston 
Teachers’ Institute was made of real professional 
value to its attendants. The theme in general 
discussion was Moral Education, and was presented 
nader the topics—‘ Discipline as a Factor in Moral 
Elueation,’’ by W. W. Barrett and Cora S. Red- 
wood; ‘‘ Review of Herbert Spencer’s Ideas on 
Moral Education,’? by Mary Roper and S. J. 
Patill. The subject was then open for general 
discussion which became animated and interesting. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Miss Lucy Robinson is doing some excellent 
work as teacher of music in the Wheeling schools. 

An effort will be made to have the West Virginia 
Building in Jackson Park removed to Wheeling 
or Charleston for a permanent educational display 
of the various resources of the state. 

The normal schcole have acarcely their usual at- 
tendance, the result of the financial depression, 
yet another normal echool has been chartered in 
the southern part of the etate. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Miss Sara L. Lang, the well-known artist of 
Waterville, has beon elected supervisor of draw- 
ing in the Waterville schools. 

Biddeford higk school library is the recipient of 
a complete set of Dickens’ works, through the favor 
of the publishers. 

The first district school of manual training to be 
regularly established in Maine under the direction 
of the municipal school officers, has been opened 
in the city of Portland. Mayor Baxter made it 
possible by generously donating his entire salary 
for that purpose. The city fathers are jastly 
proud of such a liberal mayor. The s:hool is 
getting into order finely. Four years time is con- 
sumed in the course mapped out in which to in- 
struct the young idea how to eaw straight, to ‘* hit 
the nail on the head,’’ etc. This course brings in 
the use of all the tools, and the hands are educated 
from the first to employ the hammer, saw, plane 
and chisel properly and in no other manner. The 
professor says the boys who have used tools a little 


give him most trouble. They are always sure to| 
learn wrong without instruction, and it takes time 
to unlearn and start right. All sorts of joining 
and fitting are taught. Each piece of work from 
the start is preserved, each in its proper compart- 
ment, and each component part in time fiods its 
place in some perfected whole. 

VERMONT.: 


The public echools of Bennington have installed 
military instruction in their curricalam, and a com- 
pany of cadets will be formed and drilled in mili- 
tary maneuvers. This company of cadets are 
working splendidly. They drill for one hour 
three days a week—Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays at the close of the afternoon recitations. 
All sorts of guns have been pressed into temporary 
service, and in time the boys hope to have arms, a 
uniform, and equipments, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Great interest is shown in the school committee 
and superintendent institutes lately organized, in 
various parts of the commonwealth. The topics 
discussed at these institutes relate to duties of 
school committees as imposed upon them by the 
statutes, and to the authority that should bs dele- 
gated by the committees to the superintendente. 
The results that will be produced by these meet- 
ings of school enthusiasts must be important, ss 
may be inferred from the topics introduced, and 
from the fact that the committees and their agents 
are brought together for a mutual discussion of 
their duties and their relations to each other. 
Such meetings have already been held at North- 
ampton, Springfield, Pittsfield, Greenfiald, Fra- 
mingham, Clinton, Ayer, Worcester, Fitchburg, 
and Lowell, and will be held at Harwich, Nov. 9, 
and Buzzards Bay, Nov. 10 At all these meet- 
ings permanent organizations have been made for 
future meetings. 

The Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, opened 
with a regular attendance of 386 pupils, sixt;-‘our 
postgraduate students, and 324 in the undr} 
graduate classes. 

The firet meeting of the Teachers’ Association 
of Franklin County was held in the high school 
building, at Greenfield, on Saturday, Nov. 4. Pro- 
gram: Orthography, G. T. Fletcher, Northamp- 
ton; Qualifications and Characteristics of a Good 
Teacher, Topical Teaching, A. W. Edson, Wor- 
cester. 

The West Roxbury High School Association 
held its annual meeting November 2d, at the 
schoolhouse, Jamaica Plain. 

Former members of the old Hancock School, 
Boston, held their annual reunion atthe Vendome, 
Saturday, Nov.4th. The association numbers two 
hundred, more than half of whom graduated over 
thirty years ago. After breakfast, addresses were 
given by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 735; Mrs. 
Louise Gale Palmer, 88; Mre, Susan Hoyt Hood, 
Mrs. Jalia Bogardus Lovering, ’49, and 
others. Mrs. Fannie Whitman Jones presided. 

Mr. E. Bradford Gay, for twenty-five years a 
teacher in Boston, and for most of the time prin- 
cipal of the Warren School, has purchased an in- 
terest in the Hodgkins’ Dining Kooms, 17 Mer- 
chants Row, and it is now a great teachers’ lunch- 
room. It is certainly a great success, giving the 
most of the best for the money, while in neatness 
and service there is nothing better in the city. It 
is gratifying to see that twenty-five years in the 
schoclroom not only do not unfit one for business, 
but as in this case helps a man to run a first-class 
dining room profitably. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

ENG Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Prof. David P. Todd of Amherst College has 
begun preliminary arrangements for an expedition 
to Japan in 1896 to view the next available total 
eclipse of the sun, which will come on August 9th 
of that year. The party is to be a large one, and 
the apparatus very extensive, so as to embrace 
scientific research in every department relating to 
the eclipse. 

Superinterdent Balliet was unanimously elected 
supervisor of the schools of Springfield for the 
ensuing year. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The regu'ation, recently passed by the schol 
committee of Phenix in regard to pupils belonging 
in one district attending school in another, is cre- 
ating considerable discussion. The regulation reads 
as follows: 

Voted, That no scholar shall be allowed to attend 
school outside of the district in which he or she may 
reside without first having obtained the consent in 
writing of the trustees of the said district, and this 
resolution shall take effect immediately. 

In some districts this rule, if enforced, would cause 
a large decrease in the attendance. In consequence 
of this fact some of the trustees and teachers view 
the regulation with great disfavor. 

One of the best things of the institute was a 
speech by Gilman C. Fisher on ‘‘ Edacational 
Lessons from the World’s Fair.’’ He was par- 
ticularly happy in blending some good, plain, 
every-day common sense in relation to the ‘‘ free- 
dom and help”’ of teachers, which is his motto. 
with the great lessons of the Fair. Mr. Joseph E. 
Mowry, principal of the Federal Street Grammar 
School of Providence, was elected president for 
1894, Mr. Walter B. Jacobs secretary, and Mr. 
J. W. V. Rich treasurer. Mr. P. A. Gay having 
served as secretary for five years resigned at the 
close of this year. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Wm. H. Youmans is president and Joseph 
Hutchins acting visitor of the school board of 
Columbia. 

The school enumeration in Bridgeport shows a 
gain of 1,000 during the year. 

Putnam High School has seventy-nine pupils 
this year under direction of Prin. F. E Burnette. 

Miss Anna M. Wells of the Brown School, kin- 
dergarten, Hartford, has joined the faculty of the 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 

Miss Mary E Greene has charge of the depart- 


ment of physical training, South Manchester. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Our Cards and Booklet Packets have become a necessity im thousand 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it omes it brings good cheer. 


PAPER 


Special Offer. 
Engraved Visiting Cards. 


of families at Christmas time. 
We will send the six 
of nine packages for 


acknges for $3.25, postpaid, or the complete set 
5.40, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


No. 1.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for po tage. 17 fine Christmas Cards, 
together with A CUT-OUT FANCY-SHAPED TRANSPARENCY. ft 
No. 2.—for 50 cts. and 4 cts. for postage. 10 large and finer Cards, together 


with a fine Card. with A FROSTED MAT 


AND EASEL ATTACHMENT. 


| No. #.—Fer $1.00, and 6 cent« for postage, a selection of 25 Beautiful 
Cards, also A CUT-OUT KITTEN LADDER EASEL. CARD 


No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage, a selection of 10 fine Folding 


Cards, also a handsome Card, with A JEW 
No. 5.—For 25 cents and 2 cents for posta 


ELLED MAT AND EASEL BACK. 
ge, 10 Beautiful Cards. 


No. 6.—For 50 cents, and 4 ceuts for postage, 5 Christmas Booklets, 


including ONE SHAPED BOOKLET. 


| No. 7.—For $1.00, and 8 cents for postage, 7 HANDSOME S0UVENTR Book 
LETS, together with a Souvenir of BISHOP BROOKS and TRINITY CHURCH. 


No. 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET: 
Prang’s or Tuck’s. 


For 50 cents, 


17 fimne Cards of 


| 
| Ne. 9.—-SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET: For 50 cents, 25 Cards, of 
Marcus Ward’s and Prang’s, assorted. 


STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEI 
25, 50. 75 cents, and $1.00 each, 


VED. Novelties at 15, 20, 


for Birthday or Anniv:srsary, 


which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for postage. 


Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 oents for postage. 


| For Teachers | 50 beautiful Cards, :ome fancy shaped and frosted, 


A very choice selection, $3.00 and 20 cents for postage. 


And fer 50 cents and 4& cents for postage, 


Is very 


APEKS. ‘Best and cheap 


25 Cards, no two alike. 


BEACON HILU LINEN. For Fashionable Uses is the best paper made, 
COMMNONWEALTH LINEN. A medium-priced but fine grade. 

U.8. TREASURY BROND. Toughest Paper made. 
CARTER’S TYPEWRITING 


fashionable. 
est in the market.” 


We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of Paper and Envel- 
Paper by the Pound. opes. from 10 poh a pound and upwards. with prices and number of sheets toa 


pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts, These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest R.B, station, Club your orders 
with friends aud take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should correspond with us. 


For $1 75 we send a Copperplate finely engraved, with 50 Cards 
and Bd Day Navitations, Street Dies, Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on application. Al 


Esti'rate furnished for Weddin 


the work is done on our premises. Weemploy only the best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome boxes of fine Stationary, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 te 
$2.00 cach; sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Bea 


con St., Boston. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
TEACHERS. 


The western Massachusetts Academic and High 
School Teachers’ Association and the Hampden 
County Teachers’ Association united in convention 
at Springfield, Oct. 28. 


The gathering was divided into sections—high 
school, grammar, and primary. The first address 
was on “ Methods in Greek,’’ by T. S. Morrison 
of the Hartford (Conn.) High School, and J. W. 
McDonald of the state board of education spoke on 
‘* Literaturein the High School.’? Snperintend- 
ent Balliet of this city followed with a short talk 
on “ Paycholegical Basis of Natural Methods 
with Foreign Languages.’’ 

T: e grammar echool section listened to an inter- 
esting talk on ‘* Business Arithmetic,’’ by State 
Agent Edson of Worcester, and the section then 
combined with the primary section and both sec- 
tione heard addresses by Mise E. M. Beebe of the 
Weattield Normal School on ‘‘ Kindergarten Meth- 
ode in Primary Schools’’; Mies Elvira Carver of 
Westfleld, on ‘‘ Preparatory Lessons in Geogra- 
phy"’; and F. F. Murdock of Bridgewater, on 
‘*Map Symbols, Reading, and Drawing,’’ At 
the afternoon meeting S. A. Weaver of Westfield 
gave a talk on ‘‘ America’s Musical Fature,’’ and 
Pr. £. Panl H. Hanusof Harvard spoke on ‘‘ Geom- 
etry for Seginners,’’ explaining his system by 
blackboard i)lastrations. 

At the afternoon session of the high school sec- 
tion J. N. McDonald talked interestingly on ‘‘ Al- 
gebra,’’ and Miss L. W. Fay of the Holyoke High 
School gave an address upon ‘* The High School 
Course in English.’’ All sectiona then united and 
listened to an address on ‘‘ History,’ by H P. 
Warren of Albany. 

The Hampden County Teachers’ Association 
was welcomed by Principal Jacobus and elected 
these officers; President—E. L, Kirtland of Holy- 
oke; Vice-President—C. E. Stevens of West 
Springfield; Secretary—A. W. Burt of Monson; 
Treasurer—W. F. Nichols of Holyoke. These 
officers were elected by the Academic and High 
School Association: President—Charles Jacobus 
of this city; Vice President—A. W. Kittredge of 
Westfield; Secretary—F. W. Smith of Westfield ; 
Treasurer—W. B, Beckwith of Adams; Hxrecutive 
Committee—Prin. William Gallagher of Williston 
Seminary. Prin. W. H. Whiting of Greenfield, 
Prin. E. N. McLachlin of South Hadley Falls. 


increased Appetite 
is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat-food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it is a 
wonderful help to both. 


Scott's Emulsion ar- 
rests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by vatsing abarrier of 
healthy tesh, strength 
and nerve. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


if send stamp, name paper, Not run for profit : 
all college or busines branches, from Greek and 
telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit fortelegr’y 


FREE TUITION; special offer to boy, gir!, teacher; 


laces; 880 sure 


the coming year. Address SEMINARY, NV. (Granville, 


CLARE’sS 
IMPROVED 


School Stencils. 
New Designs for HOLIDAYS. 

It is always wise to use the BEST. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Address 8. C. CLARK & CO., 
1t Waltham, Mass. 


(YYMNASTIC CARDS 
ome Ting System. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 SOMERSET. ST., BosTON. 


SCHOOLKEEPING ; How To Do It. 


By LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
to doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
in was designed, beiny well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, management, ard 4is:ipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful expert- 
ence as a teacher. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Address 


BEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Mental Development inthe Child ° ° 
The in New England... ° 
The Little Lame Prince. ° 
Within College Walls e e 
Principles of Political Economy 
The True Story of the Book 
The Mark in Europe and America . ° ° 
The Ethics of Hegel . 
Manual of Linguistics . ’ e 
Search Lights and Guide Lines. 
The Tucker Calender for 1894 
Historic Tales ° ° 
My Dark Companions and Their Strange Stories 
Ethics of Literary Art e 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Brown D. Appleton & Co, New York $1 00 
Johnson 2 50 
Craik T. Y. Crowell & Co, a 1 95 
Thwing The Baker & Taylor Co, N Y 1 00 
Nicholson Macmillan & Co, New York 3 00 
Lang Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 2 00 
Bryan Gion & Co, Boston 110 
Stenett 1 10 
Clark G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y¥ 2 00 
Bradford Fowler & Wells Co, nd 
Sheridan Dodd & Mead, New York 
Tucker Frederick A. Stokes Co, N Y 1 25 
Stoddard D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50 
Banks Lee & Shepard, * 25 
Morris J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 5 00 
Stanley Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 00 
Gregg E. P. Treat, New York 1 25 


Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 
Wiman American News Co, New York 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE specially ask every teacher and student of 
English Literature to read the advertisement of D. 
C. Heath & Co., 5 Somerset St., Boston, in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. We know the ample re- 
sources of this enterprising publishing house, and 
respectfully request that 5000 readers of the 
JOURNAL send their address to the firm for a free 
copy of ‘‘ How Should the English Language be 
Taught ?’’ Don’t forget this generous offer. 


S. R. WrncHEL’s Teachers’ Agency, of 
Chicago, is doing a unique commission business. 


— The autumn winds will soon be here 
And bare will be each bough. 
The girl who owns a ecealskin cloak 
Will soon be ‘‘in it’’ now. 
— Clothier and Furnisher. 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Dorchester, Masse., 
have received from the Judges of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition one of the highest awards 
on each of the following named articles contained 
in the exhibit: Breakfast Cocoa No.1. Choco- 
late, German, Sweet Chocolate, Vanilla Chocolate, 
Cocoa Batter. 

The Judges state in their report that these 
products are characterized by excellent flavor, 


purity of material employed, and uniform even 


Mr. WINCHELL offers his services as agent, and 
in every case charges only a small commission. 
He advertises to serve schools and teachers in any 
state, and may be relied upon to deal fairly with all. 


save xpress an an Pp 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 

WoRLp’s Fatrk BAKING POWDEB AWARD. — 
Horsford’s Baking Powder has been given the 
World’s Fair Award for nutritious and healthful 
—. purity, and superior baking strength. 
‘here were forty kinds entered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Onr little Tommy was so sick, 
It gave us quite a shock, 
We sent off for the doctor quick, 
At half-past eight o’clock. 


The docter came, polite and cool; 
Felt Tommy’s pulse, and then 
He said ‘‘!f Tommy stayed from school, 
He’d be all right by ten!”’ 
— Godeys. 


—A God-send is Ely’s Cream Balm. I had 
eatarrh for three years. Two or three times a 
week my nose would bleed. I thought the sores 
would never heal. Your Balm has cured me,’’— 
Mrs. M. A. Jackson, Portsmouth, N. H. 


—A colored man was bragging about his horse. 
Why, bless you, man,’’ he said, ‘‘ Dat ar hoes 
kin kick yo’ collar-button off widout eber tichin’ 
yo’ neck !’’ 

—Mamma; Come, Johnny, say your verse for 
the lady. 

Johnny: In the multitude of counsellors there 
is a bicycle. 

Mamma: Why, Johnny! ‘There is safety,’’ 
not a bicycle.’’ 

Johnny : Well, what’s the difference ? 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHine SyRuP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for yy Bap 

in every part of the world. Be sure and 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— School Superintendent—You say the boy is 
noted for his untruthfulness. Have you tried all 
legitimate means to correct him ? 

Teacher—Yes, but it’s no use. Fact is, it’s a 
case of heredity. His father is an eminent lawyer 
and politician, and his mother was formerly sales- 
woman at a bargain counter. 

—Iwas so much troubled with catarrh it seri- 
ously effected my voice. One bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm did the work. My voice is fully restored.— 
B. F. Liepener, A.M., Pastor of the Olivet Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—One cannot always be going into the sublime, 
but if you must write that way an Esterbrook 
Easy Writer Pen is a valuable help. 


Genes OF HISTORY. 
bound in elo 
egan und in cloth. ce, $1.00. 
ess NEW ENG. Pub 00., 
Somerset 


8t., Boston, Mass. 


composition, indicating great care in point of 
mechanical preparation. 


HIRES’ ROOTBEER. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30, 1893—The Chas. E. 
Hires Company, of Philadelphia, have been 
awarded the Highest Prize Medal for Rootbeer 
by the World’s Fair Commission. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for November contains 
two serials, Mrs. Cavazza’s “The Man from 
Adione,”’ and Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘ His 
Vanished Star,’’ and contains the second paper of 
Mr. W. F. Apthorp’s “Two Modern Classicists in 
Music.”’ This pws with Otto Dressel. Mr. 
Owen Wister bas a paper on ‘‘ Catholicity in Musi 
cal Taste.”” Mr. Bradford Torrey in ‘Along the 
Hillsborough,” another bit of the bird-lover’s 
Florida, Onut-door and in-door England appears 
in Miss Alice Brown’s ‘A Pilgrim in Devon,’’ and 
Sir Edward Starchey’s charming ‘‘ Talk at a 
Country House’’ on Books, Tennyson, and Man- 
rice. In ‘* Courts of Conciliation in America Mr. 
N. Grevatad tells of the grafting of a Scandinavian 
method of arbitration upon the laws of our own 
of the Northwest. From Wisconsin, through Mr. 
H. E. Seudder’s ‘‘ School Libraries,’’ comes a 
clear showing of what the state can do in the cause 
of good reading. Mr. Ernest Hart on “ Spectacled 
Schoolboys,’ provides the remaining educational 
paper of the number, unless Miss Emily James 
Smith’s ‘‘Hungry Greeklings,’’ an entertaining 
study of decadent Greek teachers in Rome, be 
counted in the sameclasss. ‘* The Beauport Loup- 
Garon”’ is a short story by Mrs. Catherwood, and 
the poems are ‘‘ Morn After Morn,”’ by Stuart 
Sterne, and ‘‘An Ionian Frieze,’’ by Francis How- 
ard Williams. At the end, as usual come reviews 
and that favorite Club, the Contributors’ Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. 


— The November Century begins a new volume, 
and has an unusual number of notable and emi- 
nent contributors. In the table of contents we 
find the names of Ralph Waldo Emerson, James 
Ruseell Lowell. Charles Eliot Norton, Col. John 
Hay, George Kennan, Mary Hallock Foote, Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, Edith M. Thomas, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, and many others. The 
concluding part of the diary of the Admiral’s Sec- 
retary describing Napoleon’s voyage to St. Helena 


published poem written to Lowell on his fortieth 
birthday. The frontispiece portrait of Edwin 
Booth in his younger manhood is accompanied by 
the first paper of ‘‘ Memories and Letters’’ of the 
great actor, by his friend, William Bispham. A 
two-part story by Charles Egbert Craddock, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Casting Vote,’’ begins and there are 
complete stories by Richard Malcolm Johnson, 


Mary Hallock Foote, and A. W. Drake. An- 


NOW 


A, E. WINSHIP, Editor. Journal 


Weekly, $2.50 a Year. 


to January, 1895,— all for $2.50. 


Training, by A. A. UPHAM; Ling System 


The Department of 


never contained more helpful 
Again we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


IS THE BEST TIME 70 SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


of Kdueation 


New subscribers wil! receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches us (provided 
mention is made of this offer) until the first of January FREE, and a full year’s subscription 


Among the many valuable articles now appearing in the JouRNAL we would mention: 
World’s Educational Bxhibits, by Witt S. A Short Coumse in Manual 


of Gymnastics, by F. A. Morse; Nature 


Studies, by A. C. BoypEN; Minerals—A Study, by Minor J. Pappock; The Natural 
Movement Method in Writing, by Prof. Cuas. R. WELLs. 


Methods 


material -than it does to-day. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Address: 


The Andrews Newspaper File. 


(PATENT ED.) 


The Andrews File 


T 


TE 


Is the only File in existence. It 
can be used as a binder in addition 
to its daily duties ; no machine ex- 
tant could be used so advantageously 
in preparing the Journal of Edu- 
cation, or any other periodical, for 
prcking away, all bound for future 
reference 

The File is made entirely of 
metal, finished in antique copper. 
Price, 75 cents. 

We will send one free, carriage 
prepaid, to any subscriber of the 
Journal of Education who will send 
us one new yearly cash subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


is given. Emerson’s name is attached to an un-|the 


WITHIN THE REACH 
of every woman — health and 
strength. They're brought to you 
by Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. Take this medicine, and 
there’s a safe and certain cure for 
all the chronic weaknesses, do. 
rangements, and diseases peculiar 
to the sex. It will build up, 
strengthen, and invigorate every 
run-down” or delicate woman. 
It regulates and assists all the 
natural functions, never conflicts 
with them, and is perfectly harm- 
less in any condition of the female 


period in her life, a 


woman requires a general, as well 
| as uterine, tonic and nervine, 
j If you're a tired or afflicted 
woman, you can find no other 


remedy that’s guaranteed. If the ‘ Pre. 
scription” ever fails to benefit or cure, you 
have your money back. 


So small is the chance of failure, with Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, that its proprietors 
are willing to make this promise: ‘If we 
can’t cure your Catarrh, no matter how bad 
your case is, we'll pay you $500 in cash.” 


other short story is by Mrs. Anna Eichberg King ; 
it is called ‘‘ The Factions at Kitwyk,’’ illustrated 
by George Wharton Edwards. ‘‘ John Henderson, 
Artist,’’ by George Kennan, the Siberian traveler, 
is a literal transcript from life. The ‘Artist 
Adventure Series’’ is by the painter, Walter Shir- 
law, illustrated as well as described by him. The 
fiction and adventure is very full, and includes Mr. 
Seton-Carr’s account of killing hia ‘‘ Firat Lions,’ 
and an historical paper of romantic interest de- 
scribing the escape of the Confederate Secretary of 
War. Also the first of an illustrated series of 
articles on American and English tramps. “ Bis- 
marck at Friedrichsruh,’’ is by Mrs. Kinnicutt. 
The opening illustrated article is a reminiecence of 
Fifth Avenue, by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, 
with pictures by Childe Hassam. An article on 
French painter George Michel tells the story of 
a strange and little known individuality in art. 
The ‘ Lighter Vein’’ department is unusually va- 
ried and strikingly illustrated. Price, $4 a year; 
single copies, 35 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 


— The Forum for November opens with a very 
valuable paper on ‘‘ The Decline of the Senate,” 
by Prof. H. Von Halst, in answer to the question 


** Shall the Senate Rule the Republic,’’ and “ The 
Senate in the Light of History.’’ Paul Bourget 
treats of ‘‘ The New Moral Drift in French Liter- 
ature’’; Gen. Adam Badeau sketches the life and 
work of Hamilton Fish—‘‘ The Old School and 
the New’; Hon. L E. Blakeley under the head 
of ‘‘ Southern Sentiment and Mob Law ’’ discusses 
Negro Outrage No Excose for Lynching”’ ; 
Walter H. Page has an article entitled ‘‘ The Last 
Hold of the Southern Baily’’: John R. Proctor 
considers ‘‘America’s Battle for Commercial Su- 
premacy”?; J. Castell Hopkins under head of 
Canada and Manifest Destiny, treata of “ Canadian 
Hostility to Annexation’’ ; and Louis Fruchette of 
‘* The United States for French Canadians’’; Dr. 
J. D. Biilings explains ‘‘ Mavicipal Sanitation in 
New York and Brooklyn’’; Wm. Morton Payne 
tells ‘‘ What a Daily Newspaper Might be Made.”’ 
Under the general head cf ‘‘ Ie Christianity Los- 
ing Ground’”’ Dr. C. A. Briggs discusses ‘‘ The 
Alienation of Church and People’’; Prof. Felix 
Adler treats of ‘‘ Modern Scepticism and Ethical 


ELYS CATARRH 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


“FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is ea ble. 
Price 560 cents a' by mail, 60 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warreu St., New York. 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 
Is open for business from 9 A.M. to 5 Pp. M. every 4a 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation. are constantly coming in, are always have 
prompt attention. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their expressed confi- 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains wil! be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors. We bave 4 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kinderzar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to iutro- 
duce to our patrons. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Cualture,’’ and Dr. Paul Carums, Chairman of Par- 
of 


eed single copy, 50 cents. New York: The 
‘orum Pab. Co. 


—An admirable portrait of Richard A. Proctor 
furnishes the frontispiece of The Arena for Novem- 
ber. The articles of unusual interest are by Rabbi 


Solomon Schindler on ‘‘ Thoughts in an Orphan 
Asylum’’; Richard A Proctor on “‘ Shakespeare’s 
Plays’; Medical Slavery Through Legiela- 
tion,” by Henry Wood; ‘‘ The Slave Power and 
the Money Power,” by C. W. Cram, MD.; 
‘* Knowledge the Preserver of Parity,”” by Laura 
E. Seammon; ‘Is Liquor Selling a Sin,” by 
Helen M. Gougar, A.M.; “Study of Thomas 
Paine,” by E. P. Powell; “The Bacon Shakes- 
Case Verdict No. 4’’—** La Corrivean,’’ by 
uis Frechette; ‘‘An Omen,’’ a poem, by E. F. 
E. MeJimeey ; ‘' The Gentle Woman and a Lady,’’ 
by Mary Jameson Jadah, and a sketch of “‘ Gara'd 
Massey: The Man and Poet,” by the editor, B. O. 
Flower. The Books of the Day conclude a very 
attractive number. Price, $5.00 per year; single 
copies, 50 cents. Boston: Copley Square. 
Arena Publishing Co. 


— The current number of Harper's Weekly con- 
tains another eight: page supplement devoted en- 
tirely to World’s Fair pictures, which is even more 


effective if possible than last week’s. In addition 
there is a striking front page of the Manhattan 
Day celebration. Thulstrup contributes a charac- 
teristic full-page of scenes in Lady Aberdeen’s 
Irish Village and Blarney Castle; and another 
page is devoted to four of the best views of the 
galleries in the Art Building. Carleton Chapman 
shows in an interesting picture, the new method of 
cosling warships at sea; and an illustration of how 
voters are turned out by one of New York City’s 
naturalization mille has a peculiar and timely in- 
terest. “ Thwig’s Cat,” a new story, by Eden 
Philpotts, and a great variety of other matter fills 
out a number of especial excellence, 


— The Review of Reviews for November has for 
its leading features ‘‘ The Possibilities of the Great 


Northwest; ‘‘ The Gothenburg System of Liquor 
Traffic’; ‘‘ Lobengula, King of the Matabele,’’ 
and “ The Fature or Silver Production,’’ by Pres. 
E. Bebjamin Andrews. ‘‘The Progress of the 
World’’ covers a complete view of the current 
topics, and is preceded by a group of Senators 
prominent in the silver contest. There are also por- 
traits of Senators Teller, Harris, Daboie, and 
Cameron; Hon. John E. Russell, Cardinal Gib- 
bone, President Peixoto, Admiral Mello, Admiral 
Avelan, the late Marshall MacMahon, Sir George 
Elliot, the late Professor Jowett, and other illue- 
trations. The Carrent History of Caricature is 
represented by unusually telling reproductions 
from American, European, and Australian cartoon 
papers, The leading articles of the month are 
of special interest, as shown by the contents of re- 
views and magazines. Price, $2.50 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents. New York: 13 Astor Place, 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for November has a 
complete story by Mra. Hungerford, the Dachess, 
entitled ‘‘An Unsatisfactory Lover.’’ The ath- 


letic series is continued by John Gilmer Speed, 
and in Notable Stone Series is No. 9. ‘* The 
Rastlers,’’ by Alice MacGowan. Wilton Tomier 
bas a very valuable paper, showing ‘‘ Why the 
Body Should be Caltivated.’’ The poetry, short 
stories and miscellany are specially bright and 
gcod. For a home magszine, the variety, and 
lively spirit of the contributions makes it one of the 
favorites of American publications. Price, $3 00 
a year; single copies, 25 cents. Philadelphia: J, 
B, Lippincott Co. 


— The New England Magazine for November 
is well illustrated, “ The Old Manse”’ being the 


frontispiece. ‘‘In the Streets of Paris,’’ illus- 
trated, by Ida M. Tarbell; ‘* Manhood in Art,’’ by 
William Ordway Partridge; ‘‘ The Homes and 
Haunts of Hawthorne,’ by Winfield S. Nevins; 
‘* The Friendship of Edwin Booth and Jalia Ward 
Howe,’’ by Florence M. Howe Hall; A story by 
Edward E. Hale, Jr., ‘‘The Stone Age of Con- 
necticut,” illustrated, by James Shepard ; Massa- 
chusetts Schools Before the Revolution,’’ by G. H. 
Martin,’’ and “The Industrial Features in the 
Boston Pablic Schools,’’ illustrated, by Helen W. 
Winslow, are among the leading papers of great 
interest. Price, 3.00 a year; single copy. 25 cts. 
Boston: 5 Park Square. Warren P. Kellogg. 
Pablisher, 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED. 


New England Magazine, for November; terms, 
$300a year. Boston 

Ladies’ Home Journal for November; terms, $1 00. 
Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

Lend a Hand ter October; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 

University Extension, for October; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Philadelphia. 

Educational Review, for November; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Treasury. for November; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat 

The Eclectic, for November; terms, $5.C0 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

Outing, for November; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Ave. 

The American Journal of Politics, for Novem' er; 
terms, $4.00. New York: A. J. Paimer & €o. 

The Forum, for November; terms, $500 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

Germania, for maw terms, $2.00 a year. 
Manchester, N. H: P. O. Box 151. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for November; terms, $4.00 
a@year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

mance, for November: terms, $2.50 a year. 

New York: Romance Pub. Co. 

The Overland Monthly, for November; terms, 
$3 00a year. San Francisco. 

The Catholic World, for November; terms, $400 a 


Union Institute of Arts. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musi of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, lies, and Churches, Cireulase of choice 


schools Carefully recommended to 
and renting of property. 
Best references furnished. 


EB. MIRIAM OOYRIE 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Educational Institutions. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


L ATEST RETURNS from Yankton, South Dakota, comes to us in a letter from the Superintendent 
dated Oct 22. He says: Whether you were unusually careful this year in 
your recommendations I can’t say, but at any rate you were fortunate all around in your selections. All 
so far have made excellent impressions, They have taken up the new work very understandingly. They 
are competent, wide-awake, studious, interesting and interested teachers. I look for a successful year 
from each and all. I hear good words for them from all around, patrons and pupils.” This is of course 
gratifying assurance. During the past six years, RO selected at Yankton, including boh the 
bo less than 2:3 of our candidates have been superintendents, four of them this last sum- 
mer. This is strong testimony to the trustworthiness of this Agency We have always been careful in our 
selections, probably not more sv this summer than before; but every year of experience makes us better 
acquainted with the exac’ conditions there, and the personal characteristics most required in the teacher. = 
* Apply toan Agency ? Why, we have a dozen applications for every vacancy, now,” said a city superin- 
tendent, the other day. Yes but what kind of applications? The 23 teachers elected at Y ANKTON 
Yankton selected from 12 000 were ca”didates, not from the hundred who happened to 
hear that there was a vacancy at Yankton. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. * Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
162 BoyLsTon St, 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 
M. 8. DEVEREUx, } managers. 


Normal Art Classes 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Form Study, Color 
and Design, for Public Schools. 


Pen and Ink Drawing—Elementary and Advanced, 
ten lessons each; also Phonography—by mail. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


with special Saturday classes, for those otherwise 
engaged during the week, in Drawing, Painting (in 
oils or water colors), Architecture, Sculpture, 
Modeling, Carving, Sloyd, Etchings on copper, 
Photogravure, Book Illustration, &c.; also, 


ELECTIVE COURSES 
in Literature, Languages, History, Elocution, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music, Physical Culture, &c. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Helen M. Knowlton, 
Alice E. Macomber, 
M. Annette Frisbie, 
Mira P. Stone, 


Henry R. Blaney, 
Frederic D. Williams, 
Carl von Rydingsvird, 
Charles A. Blackall, 
Alfred Eastman, 


Arthur E Pope, Anna English, 
Joseph Frizzell, Lam rell, 
James Geddes, Annie F. Libby, 
Ghose P Scott, A. G. Philips, 

laud Fisher, Magaret Carion, 
George G. Aller, and others. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. ~ 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoolr. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


211 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


Over 1300 positions filled. GOOD OPENINGS NOW FOR FALL AND WINTER TERMS. 
Catalogue free. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


ae Bureau is the oldest in New Bagent, and has Se gemee a national reputation. We receive calls for 

ers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 

of its present Manager, he has sec to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Orrice oF Supt. oF PuBiic ScHOOLs, 
Fr. Wayne, IND., Oct. 31, 1893. 
Hiram Orcutt, LLD., Boston, Mass. : 
My Dear Doctor: 

We have engaged Miss R 

us, and she is at work. 

I feel well persuaded that we shall like her very much, and that 

her pupils will gain much advantage from her labors. 

Very truly yours, Jno. S. Irwin, Supt. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 1 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12014 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il Hartford, Conn. LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. Phillips Building, 170 Tremont St., 


Correspondence with successful BOSTON. 
Teachers and School Officials solicited. eow 


We are asked to recommend a President for a Western college. He 


, whom you recommended to 


COLLEGE must be a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a man of 
PRESIDE NT high general ability. He must also hav® obtained the degree of D.D. 
. 4 A good salary will be paid the right man. 
WANTED THE BRIDGE TEACHER®’ AGENCY, 
e Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston, ; 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If 80, register in the | 
ways epentorpro | Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, 


gressive teachers. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We 
have some good openings for graduates of New England 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Now is the time to register. 


THE ALBANY 
TE. A CH E. R Ss A GE. N C Y her, State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Stat NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
pal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
S™TE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
‘or both sexes. 


For Catalogues Principal. 
NORMAL 
GRADUATES 


In great demand at this Office. 


Now is the time to register for good 
positions constantly offered. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre 
irae). ont to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 
usiness Forms, 
a to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
WN. E. Bureau of Rducation, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


REMBMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


Registers the Best Teachers. ; 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


8312 Positions Filled. First year salaries amount to $2 165,202.00. 


ow acancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
ee = * KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST., NEW YORK, 


262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, differs 
S. R. WINCHELL S TEACHERS AGENCY, materialiy from others. It seeks the cooper- 
ation of those who employ teachera It procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers It seeks 4 
after and solicits the enroliment of the best teachers, and accepts no others It aims to be a national reg- i 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, and principa’s, 80 that schools in any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency as a directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teachers, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of va- 
cancies, nor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission is charged to teachers whose names are reg- 
istered, when they are selected for a position throuah the aid of the Agency. Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, educatior, experience, and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enrollment blank will be sent or the 
papers and photograph returned. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C B RUGGLES & CO (Pees a al 
ont 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best ‘ 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscri n does 
not count as a i one. } Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


year. New York: 120 West 60th St. 


BEN COBBRESPONDING with Adver- 
theers picace mention this Journal. 


a In answering advertisements please mention this paper. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVIII.—No. 18. 


New Books. 


Practical Essays on American Govern- 
ment. By ALsert BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, author of “ Formation of theUnion,” “ Introduction to 
the Study of Federal Government,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt 


top, $1.50. 
A First History of France. By Loutsr 


CrEIGHTON, author of “A First History of England,” etc., etc. 
With 33 Illustrations and five Maps. 12mo, $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St., N. Y. 
By Note-- Not by Rote. 


This 1s the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the *' NORMAL MU3IC COURSE” 
by W. Torts and H. Hout. 
** Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, - ando 
a knowledae of and of time that they can never forget.” —Boston Sat Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wom. M. PECK, author of 
New Arithmetic.’? 12mo. Cloth. ix. +246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Presents a method of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results. 
GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hoparr B. JAcoss and 
Aveusta L. BROWER. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. 
Catalogues on appsication. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East {4th 8t., New York. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has athorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


for 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 

eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Paper Folding: and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teacher’s hand- 
book of Paper Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL of Chicago, especially adapt- 
ed to Kindergartens and Public Schools. 


Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school room, the originality of her ideas in regard to 
the construction of plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which she 
on descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value to all 

indergartners and progressive school teachers. 


Price, 25 cents by mail. 
Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


Just CoMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOGY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOGY. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &C } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


612 17th st., N. W., . . Washington, D. C. 


CHALK-MARKS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Drawn by D. BR. AUGSBURG, Author of “ Drawing Simplified.” 
PRICE, 20 CENTS. 

__A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed in the most simple manner, drawn 
with the least number of lines to express the idea, and in such a manner that if an attempt 
is made to reproduce them the right way will be chosen naturally. The drawings are so 
so simple as to need no special directions. They are axioms. Perspective has been elim. 
inated from them entirely. The drawings may be used for object lessons, numbers, 
language and busy work, or as drawing cards. 

The cards are divided as follows : 


1. Things seen at home. Cards I, II, and III. 

Things seen outside the schoolroom : Cards IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII. 
The Vegetable Kingdom: Cards IX, X, XI, XII. 

The Animal Kingdom: Cards XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 

Things seen about people: Cards XVII and XVIII. 


[Evolution of An Empire. | 


Brief History of Germany. 60 ota. intro, price. 


Who? When? What? 


Literature, etc., 1250—1850.. . 
WILLIAM BEV. HARISON, 


School Supplies, all kinds.| °° 


P nnewill’s Daily and Monthly 
e REPORT BOOK. 
The best school register out. Zverything combined 
in one book suitable for all schools, graded or un- 
graded But one needed in a building of 16 rooms 
Sound in cloth and leather. Write for sample pages, 

or send 265 cents for trial book, lasting one month. 

Address F. G. PENNEWILL, 
319 North Third St., St. Joseph, Mo 


A First Mortgage 


Is the safest, best, and most 
satisfactory investment. 

Write for particulars 

Cc. W. BUTLER, 

References : Defiance, Ohio. 
J. J. Burns, ex-State Com. Public Schools, Canton. O 
Samuel Findley, Ed. Ohio Ed Monthly, Akron, O 
First National Bank, Defiance, U. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on 

Publisher, and Foreign Bookseller 

144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Latin Talk. 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 


A etudy of colloquial idioms for prose classes. 
Helps pupils to taste Latin, 
Red muslin, 50 cents. 


ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 
DAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— —— 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders i books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Sertes. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Dfape. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service. 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs. Louis* FOLLOCK, 
Princical of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 


contain each 70 songs, many of them to be sung at 
the children’s desks. 


Price, 50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 


DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
355 Washington 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 1893, Contains new 
songs and responsive readings. 16 pages, Price 5 cents per 
single copy by mail. : 

 ESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail, 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are :—''The Gift of God,’ ‘’Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,” “Christmas Joy Bells,"’ ‘*Noel,’’ ‘‘Gooa 
Will to Men," ‘Peace on Earth," and ‘‘The Christ of Bethle- 
hem." Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail 
SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by i. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
thac is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are ‘A Jolly Christmas Eve,"’ Christ 
mas Vision New Santa Claus,’ ‘Santa Claus & Co.,"’ 
“Tudge Santa Claus,"’ ‘Catching Kriss Kringle," “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,” Waifs’ Christmas.’ Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms" and “The 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas though not de- 
signed especially for the Price 30 cts. All of the above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem” by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some. 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics ot 
both. It is very entertaining oe will no doubt meet with much 
favor. Price ro cents per single copy. ; 

A CHRISTMAS REVERIE, _by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap 
prova_ Price ro cents per single 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B. Brooks ana 
G. F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on earth in beautiful verses, porgeare readings and ex- 
pressive music Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 

The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
wil, contain anthems for Christmas and will be a very useful 
number in that direction. _ Price 15 cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cinc‘nnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


$750 a Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents totrave! and 
appoint agents on our new publications. Full partic. 
ulars given on application. If you apply please send 
references, and state business experience, age, and 
serd photograph. If you cannot travel, write us for 
terms to local canvassers. Address 

STANTON PUB. CO., 643 N. Broad 8t., Phila., Pa. 


SCHOOL PENS 


Made 


PERRY & 
Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


foe 


COURS DE LANCUE FRANCAISE. 
Les Premiers Pas. 


Par L CHARLES Rovx, A.M , professeur de francais 
au Vermont Academy Boston: UARL SCHOENHOF, 
114 Tremont St. 

“It is systemically arranged, and so nicely grad. 
uated that the student mounts the difficult hil) of 
knowledge by easy steps.”’--The Watchman 

PRICE, 75 CENTS (Address the publisher.) 


GOLD “"EDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUM 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 303, 404, 604 F., 381, 


STEEL PENS. 


170, 601 EB. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


I have several good bargains in School bg ag fo some in the South and some in the Wrst. I also 


have a fine chance to buy some school furniture but 


A. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AG 


used. Parties interested will please address 


ENCY, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


And we will send you r 
Souvenir He 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


rom Journal of Education 


mail FREE one of the Columbian 


egistered 
alf-dollars, worth $1.00 each 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SEND FOR 


SAMPLES. 


“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth 
‘Indian Head” Slate 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. AN 


BLAGKBOARDS of all kinds, Ete, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES, 


CLOBES, MAPS, fate Be Dustless Crayons 
Dustless Erasers 


MEG. Co. 


Penn’s”’ 
Ink 


215 Wabash Ave., Chieago. 


Be 


Established in 1851. 


*xSONS Elegant Designs .*. Superior Workmanship .°. Great 


Old Instruments taken in exchange. 


Durability Easy Terms. 


Write for Catalogues and full information. 


i70 TREMONT ST... BOSTON, MASS. 
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